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Autumn Dresses for House and Street, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—This graceful dress for the house is 
composed of heliotrope satin de Lyon with bro- 
caded satin of the same color. The over-dress of 
brocade has a short basque front, with long polo- 
naise back. A shirred gore of plain satin de Lyon 
is put in each side, and there is also a pouf apron 
with ruffles across the front. The voluminous 
sash is of Surah, and the lower skirt is of plain sat- 
in de Lyon. 

Fig. 2.—This elegant carriage toilette is of 
pheasant brown satin, with draped Surah apron 
of lighter shade. The long panier basque has 
Directoire revers opening over a Surah vest that 
is shirred at the waist; the Surah drapery on the 























corsage ends in a full sash in front. The satin 
skirt is plain and flowing behind; and has pleated 
frills across the front on all that part not con- 
cealed by the apron. Cream-colored Surah tur- 
ban, with dark copper red roses. 

Fig. 3.—This graceful dress for a young lady 
is composed of violet silk, with darker satin for 
the shirred plastron, flounces, and panels. The 
basque opens over a shirred plastron, which is 
covered at the waist by a Medicis girdle pointed 
at the top, and edged with pleating below. The 
sleeves stop atthe elbows, and thie long, undress- 
ed kid gloves have no buttons, The: full skirt 
has a demi-train, and is elaborately shirred and 
ruffled on each side. The front has a wrinkled 
apron and pleated flounces. Hair @ (Anglaise, 
with flowing curls. 


Figs. 





Crochet. Tidy. 
See illustration on page 596. 


Tumis tidy is worked with coarse crochet cot- 
ton, and is composed of strips, which are set to- 
gether, and are bordered with edging. For the 
strip with a row of rosettes in the centre work 
ona foundation of stitches to suit the length of 
the tidy; as follows: 1st round (on both sides of 
the foundation stitches).—Pass over the next st. 
(stitch), * 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the following st., 
3 ch: (chain stitch), 4 te. (treble crochet) sepa- 
rated ‘each by 3 ch. on the fifth following st., 3 
ch., 1 sl. on the fifth following st.; 5 ch.; pass 
over 4 st., and repeat from *, but at the end on 
this side of the foundation: st. omit the 5. ch., 
then work on the other side of the foundation st. 
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| from *,the same as the first half: finally, 1 s). 
on the st. on which the first sl. in this round was 
worked. 2d round.—8 ch., 2 de. (double ero- 
chet), 1 sde. (short double erochet) on the next 3 
eh. in the preceding round, three times alter- 
nately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the next te.; 1 
seallop, composed of 1 sde., 3 de., 1 sde. on the 
following 3 ch., then 1 se. on the next te., 1 sde 
2 de..on the next 3 ch., 1 se. on the middle of 
the next 5 ch.,.and repeat from +, but at the 
end of the first half of the round, instead of the 
last sc., work 2 ch., 1 sl. on the st. on which the 
last sl. in the preceding round was worked, 2 ch., 
and fasten to the preceding de. (to do this, drop 
the st..from the needle, insert the latter in the 
corresponding st., and draw the dropped st. 
through); then work the second half like the 
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first half, and finally, 1 sl. on the 3d of the first 
8 ch. in this round. 3d round.—1 sc. on the 
next de. in the preceding round, 6 ch., 2 de. on 
the middle de. of the next scallop, 11 ch., * 2 
de, on the middle de. of the next scallop, 14 ch., 
1 sl. on the middle de. of the following scallop, 5 
ch., 1 sl. on the middle de. of the corresponding 
scallop in the following rosette, 14 ch., fastening 
the 5th of these to the 9th of the preceding 
14 ch., and t from *. At the end of the 
first half, after the 2 de. of the pattern figure, 
work 11 ch., 2 de. on the middle de. of the next 
scallop, 6 ch., 1 sc. on the 2d of the next 2 de. in 
the following scallop, then work the second half 
like the first ; finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in this 
round, 4th round.—1 sl, on the next st., 8 ch., 
the first 3 of which count as first dc., then always 
alternately 1 de, on the fifth following st., 5 ch., 
but on the four corners of the strip, for one wid- 
ening work 2 de. separated by 5 ch., as seen in 
the illustration; finally, 1 sl. on the 8d of the 
first 8 ch. in this round. 5th round.—Like the 
preceding round, but transposing the design. 
Next work the close middle portion of the other 
strip crosswise, on a foundation of 20 st., in 
rounds going back and forth. 1st round.—Pass 
over the next st., 9 sc. on the following 9 st., 3 
se. on the next st., 9 sc. on the following 9 st. 
2d round.—1 ch., pass over the next st. in the 
preceding round, 9 sc. on the back veins of the 
following 9 st., 3 sc. on the back vein of the 
next st., 9 se. on the back veins of the following 
9 st. Repeat always the preceding round, and 
border the strip on both sides with 2 rounds, and 
all around with 1 round, in which the strips are 
joined at the same time,as follows: 1st round.— 
Always alternately 1 sc. on the point of the next 
rib, 5 ch. 2d round.—Always alternately 1 dc. 
on the middle of the next 5 ch.,2ch. 3d round. 
—Beginning on the ends of the strip on which 
are the foundation st. of the close part, work 1 
sc. on the first foundation st., 7 ch., 1 tc. in the 
hollow, 7 ch., 1 se. on the last foundation st., 4 
ch,, 1 de. on the first de. in the 2d round, 4 ch., 
fasten to the middle ch. of the widening in the 
last round of one of the strips worked in the de- 
sign first deseribed, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the same st. 
on which the preceding dc. was worked, then to 
the following end work always alternately 8 ch., 
after the 4th of which fasten to the middle of 
the next 5 ch. in the other strip, 1 sc. on the 
fourth following st. in this strip; the second half 
of the round is worked in the same manner, but 
at the end, instead of the 2 sc. on the first and 
last st. of the close part, work 1 tc. each, and 
on the middle, instead of the tc., work 1 sc. In 
the close strips which border the tidy, on the 
side nearest the edge work only the 2d round. 
Work the edging which borders the tidy on a 
foundation of suitable length, crocheting first a 
row of rosettes like those in the strips first de- 
scribed. Next crochet for the upper part of the 
edging 3 rounds like the 2d-4th rounds of the 
first strip, narrowing on the corners as seen in the 
illustration. Then work one round like the pre- 
ceding, in which the connection with the tidy is 
made, fastening always the middle of the 5 ch. 
to the fourth following edge st. of the tidy. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


Harrer’s YouNG Peopie No. 44, issued Au- 
gust 31, contains “ Claudine’s Doves,” a story of 
Paris during the reign of the Commune, illus- 
trated ; “ Viola’s Sketch,” by Mrs. W. J. Hays, 
illustrated ; Chapter Fourteen of “ The Moral 
Pirates,” in which the boys become lost in a fog, 
illustrated ; “ Fed's First Half,” one of W.O. 
STODDARD'S entertaining stories ; “ Some Inhab- 
ttants of Africa,” a Natural History Sketch, il- 
lustrated ; “ The Uninvited Guest,” the story of 
how a hungry little boy got his dinner ; Chapter 
Light of Lossine’s “ Story of the American 
Navy,” illustrated by Davipson ; “J am the 
Lad that Follows the Plough,” a poem by MARY 
A. Barr, tllustrated by FREDERICKS, and set to 
music by CHARLES ROPER ; @ full page of Coney 
‘sland sketches ; a musical anecdote, poems, puz- 
ales, comics, a full Post-office Box, and other at- 
tractions. 





0B The usual installment of Mary Crcir 
Iiay’s interesting story, “ MISSING,” is omitted 
this week in consequence of the advance sheets not 
having arrived in time for publication. 





oar” Cut Paper Patterns of the handsome 
and useful Girl’s School Wardrobe, consisting 
of Handkerchief Suit, English Coat, and Over- 
Skirt, for Girl from 7 to 15 Years old, illustrated 
on page 605 of the present Number, are now 
ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, 
by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the 
whole set. 





ADVICE. 


T is a little singular that in spite of our 
well-known relish for proffering advice, 

we should be averse to receiving it; how- 
ever avaricious we may be, advice is the 
one thing we are happy to part with, in 
season and out of season, perhaps because 
we are certain that the supply is inexhaust- 
ible, and we are sure of payment, sooner or 
later. In giving it we feel a sense of supe- 
riority, au inflation of personal importance ; 
in accepting it we acknowledge the wisdom 
of another, the better-seasoned judgment, 
and our vanity revolts at such a concession. 





In the mean while the most of us, without 
soliciting advice, have it thrust upon us, and 
in such allopathic doses that, were we to 
use it all, we should have no leisure for any- 
thing else. We are advised not only how 
to control our servants, as if they were in 
the habit of controlling us, but how to keep 


our temper, as if we were in the habit of * 


losing it. While giving advice is the most 
subtile form of self-flattery, taking it is an 
example of the most permanent humility ; 
but perhaps there is nothing more exasper- 
ating, in a small way, than being advised to 
follow the course which we had already pre- 
determined upon, while the mentor, or tor- 
mentor, carries the credit of the happy result 
to her own account. The majority of us 
swallow this tidbit, as we would some nau- 
seous drug, with a wry face, and a longing 
for something to take the taste out of our 
mouth, and those who lavish it upon us re- 
ceive little gratitude, since it is reckoned a 
doubtful generosity to give that which is 
useless to ourselves, which requires no sacri- 
fice of us, which we are, in fact, glad to dis- 
pose of as so much rubbish; and though 
many bestow advice under protest, as a mat- 
ter of conscience, yet if every donation of 
this nature were accompanied with a neu- 
ralgic twinge, an attack of gout or malaria, 
and did not, instead, leave the donor with a 
pleasurable sense of duty fulfilled, benefit 
conferred, and superiority acknowledged, we 
should not so often be called upon to accept 
that which we never intend to use. The 
young mother or housekeeper is unfortunate 
in being more bountifully provided with 
this article, perhaps, than any other of her 
sex; nobody is too ignorant or inexperi- 
enced to add to the burden: she who has 
never had a house to keep, or, having had 
one, has never kept it; she who has never 
known the care of children, or, having known 
that responsibility, has adroitly shirked it, 
is as opulent in advice as if she had herself 
received a legacy from her friends, and was 
anxious to share it with all mankind. 





A DECAYED GENTLEWOMAN. 


By tue Autuor or “Jonw Harirax, GentTLeEMan.” 
WAS lately paying a call, which distance and 
occupation make only too rare, on an old 

friend, whose servant, after long detention at the 
front door, showed me hesitatingly into the draw- 
ing-room. There the mistress, who is a little near- 
sighted, rose up with an air of frigid dignity quite 
startling. ~ 

“Oh,” cried she, when she saw who it was, 
coming forward with an air of great relief, “I 
beg your pardon; I thought you were a decayed 
gentlewoman.” 

These words, so unlike herself, so foreign to 
the genial, kindly nature which I and all the world 
know her to possess, were still surprising—nay, 
more than surprising—till she explained that, the 
day before, the servant had ushered in a large, 
stout personage, half-showily, half-shabbily dress- 
ed, who planted herself in the centre of the room, 
and, folding her arms, opened communication by 
saying, in a tone that might have overwhelmed 
any other than the resolute and self-possessed 
little lady before her, “ Madam, I ham a decayed 
gentlewoman.” 

Laughing heartily, I agreed that my friend had 
only taken wise precautions to keep me out, to- 
gether with the whole body of decayed gentle- 
women, in future. 

But thinking over the circumstance, and also 
another which happened to myself a week after, 
when I found my own drawing-room tenanted by 
two unknown visitors—“ ladies” they would prob- 
ably call themselves—the elder of whom, men- 
tioning her name (which I had heard of, not too 
satisfactorily, about a quarter of a century ago), 
said, “I have taken the liberty of calling upon 
you to ask if you will educate my daughter.” 

Verily, some people do “ take liberties.” But 
the ludicrous side of the question fades in its 
seri¢ and sadness when we consider how 
many women, gently born and reared, accustomed 
to anything but contented idleness, will have, in 
these hard times, either to work or to starve, or 
to sink into the condition of a “decayed gentle- 
woman.” 

This must always be, more or less, as long as 
the world contains extravagant or unprincipled 
men, weak, incapable women, and children who 
come into it unwelcome, unblessed—alas! they 
never asked to be born, poor lambs !—so long 
will there be a large number of these sad excres- 
cences on society, whom the hard-hearted mock 
at, the tender-hearted pity, but both feel to be a 
burden, not to say a nuisance indescribable. 

We all know her well enough, by report or by 
experience—not the “ poor” or the “ unfortunate,” 
but the “ decayed” gentlewoman, whose whole ap- 
pearance bespeaks a tacit acquiescence in that 
decay. She has a more than shabbiness—mould- 
iness—of apparel; remarkable for buttons miss- 
ing and never replaced, flounces torn and left 
unmended, gay but crumpled ribbons, and half- 
crushed artificial flowers. That “stitch in time 
which saves nine” has evidently not been her 
peculiarity. Yet she struggles feebly after the 
fashion, and her manner has a sort of depreca- 
ting gentility, as if she were always looking back 
upon those “ better days” which she is supposed 
to have seen, instead of forward to that future 
which every human being has—and in his own 
hands, too, very often—auntil he dies. 

But our decayed gentlewoman has no idea of 
dying, her vitality being in the exactly opposite 
ratio to her powers of usefully employing it, Her 





enjoyment—nay, pride—in her own misfortunes 
is deep and unalloyed. “I ham a decayed gentle- 
woman,” she asserts, with or without the A, and 
plants herself at our fireside in a composed and 
undoubting appeal to Providence—or us—to take 
care of her. 

Let me not be harsh. I know there are, and 
must always be, a certain number of poor souls 
who can not take care of themselves, who enter 
existence without a backbone, as one may say, 
and from birth to death are sure to hang help- 
lessly upon somebody or other. Many are ami- 
able, well-meaning folk ; some are even attractive 
in their way, like sweet-peas and other feeble 
vegetables, and constantly succeed in finding a 
stout pole to climb on, till the support grows 
weary and fails, and then they bestow their charm- 
ing incapacity upon somebody else. Alas! there 
roust always be one section of the community 
destined to fall a dead-weight on the rest; but 
is it not desirable to reduce that_section as much 
as possible? And how ? 

“God helps those who help themselves.” So, 
as a rule, should man, cruel as it may seem to 
say so. But the exceptions to this rule must al- 
ways be so numerous—the young, the old, the 
sick, the sorrowful—that we need never fear be- 
ing turned into barbarians by the practice of it. 
There are those whom we are bound to help, and 
glad to help, while their necessity lasts. Not an 
hour longer. Infinitely more harm is done by 
that lazy pity which prefers alms-giving to taking 
trouble than by the righteous hardness which, 
amidst its utmost benevolence, never loses sight 
of the primal law, “If a man will not work, nei- 
ther shall he eat.” 

Nor a woman either. For the old creed that 
our sex must always be dependent on the other 
has become a creed outworn. First, because there 
are not enough of males to protect us; and sec- 
ondly, because many of them are quite incapable 
of doing it. Generally speaking, a woman of any 
age out of her teens, being well educated, pru- 
dent, and possessed of a tolerable amount of com- 
mon-sense and ordinary “ gumption,” can take 
care of herself fully as well as any man can do it 
for her. And except in the love phase of their 
life, when help is so delicious, and helplessness 
so sweet, most men prefer a woman who will and 
can take care of herself. It saves them a world 
of trouble. Much as they admire a “ gentlewo- 
man,” they are the very last to tolerate her when 
she becomes “ decayed.” 

What is the origin of the term, and the cause 
of the thing ?—for we shall find both very near 
together. 

First let us define what we mean by a gentle- 
woman. A woman, gentle (or gentille—for the 
French word equally expresses it), in whom, there- 
fore, no external circumstances can affect the in- 
ternal gentility or gentillesse. She may sew and 
spin, bake and brew, as her great-grandmothers 
did ; or she may earn her honest bread in any of 
the independent modern ways which might have 
startled a good deal those worthy ancestresses. 
But be she poor as a church mouse, or obliged to 
toil like any negro slave, she will still remain her- 
self; all she does will be done like a lady, and 
nothing she can do will ever make her less than 


a lady. 

Would that we could strike at the root of 
many evils by putting this as a fixed idea into the 
heads and hearts of our growing-up girls: once a 
lady, always a lady. 

But, alas! ladyhood is no defense against hard 
fortune. During the past year how many hun- 
dreds of tenderly reared women in England and 
Scotland have, without any fault of their own, 
been cast adrift penniless, obliged to earn their 
daily bread, or to eat the bitter bread of charity ? 
What is to be done with them? Many are young 
enough and willing enough to work, but they do 
not know bow. They have been brought up in 
the belief that to do nothing is the natural right 
of womanly gentility. In their terror of “ any- 
thing menial,” they see no chance except becom- 
ing governesses, or failing that, since teaching 
requires not only education, but the faculty of 
imparting it, they sink into “companions”; a 
few feebly attempt to practice art; more than a 
few—and these are the most hopeless of all—try 
literature. 

Only professional authors know how numerous, 
and how insanely credulous, are the amateur au- 
thors who believe that, wanting money, they can 
earn it by writing; or that the want of money 
constitutes a reason for writing. Also—still sad- 
der delusion!—that being backed by a known 
author is to an unknown one, be his or her merit 
what it may, a royal road to success. To us, who 
know how hard that road is, and to how little it 
leads, most piteous are the appeals. 

“T see many a story in print no better than 
mine,” says one. Most true ; periodicals are flood- 
ed with rubbish, but much of it is never paid for. 
“Surely I can make something by my poetry,” 
pleads another. “Why, I have written poetry all 
my life.” And how suggest that when a person 
has “ written all her life,” and never been heard 
of by the world, the chances are she never will be ? 

For true capacity in authorship—I carefully 
avoid the much misapplied word “ genius”—is 
irrepressible. It forces its way, like water, to its 
own level, through all temporary hinderances. Lit- 
erature, like any other form of art, is a trade, a 
profession, and must be systematically learned 
and worked at as such. But none do really 
work save those who bring to it neither the lazy 
indifference of amateurs nor the patience of the 
mere bread-winner, but something beyond both-— 
the divine impulse which no outside circumstances 
can either repress or impart. Kindly adversity 
may show a “poor” gentlewoman that she pos- 
sesses this undeveloped power, and so teach her 
to become an author; but no real author was 
ever manufactured out of the impecuniosity of a 
decayed gentlewoman. 

“ Lady-helps”—another idea lately put forward 
| —seems at first an admirable resource in this dif- 








ficulty ; but its working-out has been found not 
wholly successful. First, because the lady-helps 
have generally been discovered not to be “ ladies” 
at all, but people belonging to the semi-genteel 
class, which considers itself above domestic serv- 
ice, yet from want of education and refinement is 
unable to win any higher position; secondly, be- 
cause lady-helps and ordi servants will not 
amal, A really good cook or house-maid 
is likely to know her work and do it much better 
than any “lady,” of whom she will feel herself at 
once the superior, and, with an angry resistance, 
the inferior. 

A friend of mine, most enthusiastic on the sub- 
ject, soon discovered this, and wrote me that she 
had been obliged to remodel her household entire- 
ly on the lady-help principle. She was full of 
hope concerning her nurse and house-maid, a 
clergyman’s two daughters; and her cook, a 
physician’s widow. Earnestly she begged I would 
come down and admire the perfection of the mé- 
nage. But a few weeks later she begged me to 
defer my visit, as she was quite stranded, domes- 
tically, for the time. The clerical young ladies 
had turned out not only incompetent, but imperti- 
nent: the doctor’s widow, though a first-rate cook 
—so good, indeed, that she might have begun life 
in that capacity (as was possible)—beguiled her 
leisure moments by making love to the gardener’s 
“boy.” In deep despair, my friend vowed she 
would rather suffer the evils of ordinary servants 
than attempt lady-helps again. 

Still, her experience may be exceptional. I 
have known of cases where the plan has succeed- 
ed entirely, especially in nurseries, Lately I saw 
an advertisement for a “mother’s help,” which 
probably meant that the advertiser wanted to get 
a governess for house-maid’s wages : still, the idea 
was not bad. Any one who sees the sort of girls 
to whom mothers trust, and say they are obliged 
to trust, not only their babies, but their growing- 
up girls, must own that a real “ mother’s help” — 
neither nurse, governess, nor lady’s-maid, but a 
combination of all three; in fact, a sort of ama- 
teur elder sister or maiden aunt—would be in- 
valuable in many houses. 

And the comfort she was to others would re- 
act upon herself. To those who have seen trou- 
ble, or have come down in the world, the society 
of children is often far easier than that of grown- 
up people. They never hurt one, or bore one, or 
irritate one, as “ grown-ups” often do. Their in- 
nocent love and childish confidence are balm for 
a sore heart. And, besides, there is a feeling of 
being of use, of importance in the world, of cast- 
ing a daily seed which can be watched springing 
up to bear fruit in future days. I can imagine, 
even for herself, that the position of a nurse who 
knew herself a gentlewoman, and therefore felt 
humiliated by nothing which she did for her little 
charges, whose equal she was, would, in any kind- 
ly and honorable family, be more than endurable 
—desirable. But this would depend mainly upon 
herself, and, in lesser degree, upon the sort of 
family into whose arms—or clutches—she hap- 
pened to fall. 

But whether or not the experiment of lady- 
helps might answer out in the world, there is one 
form in which it could not fail—at home. 

I once met (it was at a garden party) a clergy- 
nian’s wife—a graceful, accomplished woman— 
who introduced her three daughters, all so much 
after the mother’s type that I could not help ad- 
miring them. 

“Yes,” she said, with a tender pride, “I think 
my girls are nice girls. And so useful,too. We 
are not rich, and we have nine children. So we 
told the elder girls they would have either to turn 
out and earn their bread abroad, or stay at home 
and do the work of the house. They chose the 
latter. We keep no servant—only a char-woman 
to scour and clean. My girls take it by turns to 
be cook, house-maid, nk parlor-maid. In the 
nursery, of course [happy mother, who could say 
“of course” !], they are all in all to their little 
brothers and sisters.” 

“ But how about education ?” I asked. 

“Oh, the work being divided among so many, 
we find time for lessons too. Some we can afford 
to pay for, and then the elder teach the younger 
ones, Where there’s a will, there’s a way. My 
girls are not ignoramuses, or recluses either. 
Look at them now.” 

And as I watched the gracious, graceful dam- 
sels, in their linen dresses and straw hats—home 
manufacture, but as pretty as any of the elegant 
toilettes there—I saw no want in them; quite the 
contrary. They looked so happy, too—so gay and 
at ease! 

“Yes,” answered the smiling mother, “it is 
because they are always busy. They never have 
time to ¥ and. mope, especially about them- 
selves. I do believe my girls are the merriest 
and happiest girls alive.” 

I could well i ne it. 

Highly as I esteem my own sex, believing hon- 
estly that the average woman is, on the whole, 
better than the average man—though the ideal 
man and woman are probably both equal—-still I 
must confess that “ we have our faults,” and some 
of these are bad enough. I have heard men say 
that they “never knew a woman who had any no- 
tion of time” —who, for instance, could state train- 
time correctly: in female minds the 10.32 always 
sinking to the 10.30, or 10 “ something or other.” 
Men do not love them the less for this, or for 
many worse weaknesses, while they are young 
and aing 5 it is a different thing when they 
grow old, unlovely, and fall into the preliminary 
stage of that mournful decayedness of which I 
am speaking. 

Inaccuracy, desultoriness, and general muddle- 
ness are qualities which increase rather than di- 
minish with years, and I am bound to say that, 
early or late, women are more prone to them than 
men. A friend of mine, occupied in a branch of 
art both pleasant and lucrative, in which she has 
taken a world of pains to form a school of in- 


struction for women, tells me that she fears, after 
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all, she shall be forced to employ as pupils and 
apprentices only boys. 

“Of all the ladies, old and young, who have 
come to me,” she states, “only one has had the 
persistence to work with me a year—the time ne- 
cessary to make their work valuable and worth 
paying for. They come here for a few weeks or 
months, then gradually their attendance becomes 
irregular on one excuse or other, and at last they 
give it up. Girls seem to have no idea of ‘ going 
to business,’ as boys are obliged to do—working 
steadily on, every day and all day long, whether 
they like it or not. Alas! I am very sorry; but 
I fear, unless I wish to lose my business, I must 
take altogether to boys.” 

May we not find here the secret of many a sad 
story? Out of the house, as in it, girls are 
brought up without any notion of the duty of 
work—persistent, consecutive work ; so that even 
when it is found for them, they can not do it. 
For myself, after an experience neither very small 
nor very brief, I must honestly say that my diffi- 
culty in trying to help my own sex has been not 
so much to find work as workers—women who 
could be relied on, first, to know how to do what 
they profess, and next, to have conscientiousness 
and persistency in doing it. 

Is this defect—a very grave one—owing to nat- 
ural incapacity or defective education? Being a 
woman, I incline to believe the latter: not that 
we are radically inferior to men, but only differ- 
ent from them. Let us once find suitable work, 
and be taught to do it, I think we can do it as 
well as most men—as thoroughly, as carefully, 
and perhaps even more earnestly, for we bring tv 
it the enthusiasm of an exceptional career. and 
exceptional training. 

Were this training not exceptional, but uni- 
versal, were we to bring up our girls as well as 
our boys to what is called “ business habits” — 
punctuality, accuracy, the independent use and 
employment of money—accustoming them from 
childhood to keep accounts, and to know as much 
as lay in their way of the general business of the 
world, above all, impressing upon them that fo 
work is the lot and the duty of women as well as 
men, be they rich or poor, married or single— 
then, I think, we might have fewer of those mel- 
ancholy wrecks of all dignity and loveliness in 
womanhood which have superinduced the present 
article, 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


GIRL’S SCHOOL WARDROBE. 


HE Girl’s School Wardrobe illustrated by Figs. 

2 and 4, page 605, and of which cut paper 
patterns are now published, consists of two of the 
prettiest designs for dresses worn by girls from sev- 
en to fifteen years of age. The first dress is the 
handkerchief suit made of the gay woollen hand- 
kerchiefs now used for children’s and misses’ 
dresses as well as for those worn by their mam- 
mas, This suit has a very plain long polonaise 
and short skirt, with the handkerchiefs arranged 
to show the borders and corners very effectively. 
Garnet wool handkerchiefs with peacock blue 
borders, olive centres with old gold and scarlet 
stripes, and navy blue handkerchiefs bordered 
with dark red, are the choice for these gay and 
youthful-looking dresses. The polonaise has the 
deep collar now so popular, with the long cuffs 
to match, made entirely out of the bordered 
stripe, and introducing the plaid of the corners. 
A side of one handkerchief is also used for the 
bow at the throat; the stripe also appears in the 
pleating that edges the garment. The round 
skirt may be entirely of the handkerchiefs, or 
else it may have a plain foundation with the 
flounce of handkerchiefs arranged in the way 
shown in the picture, or it may be in clusters of 
side pleats with a large box pleat to display the 
corner plaid. 

The second dress illustrated may be made of 
camel’s-hair, serge, cashmere, or cloth in any of the 
stylish dark colors, with a gay wool plaid in small 
bars for the trimming. This plaid is now put 
on straight instead of in the bias folds formerly 
used. The favorite colors for such suits are gar- 
net, peacock blue, olive, or dark myrtle green, 
and there is an effort to popularize for children 
the dark prune, plum, and other myrtle shades 
now worn by ladies. The plaids have a great 
deal of red, green, and yellow in them, and these 
colors are used as borders on almost all the solid 
colors, no matter how quiet the plain shade may 
be. The basque of this suit takes the form of an 
English coat with short side forms and square 
pockets, and is without any finish other than the 
large collar, cuffs, and pockets, together with 
shaded metal buttons. The over-skirt has a wrin- 
kled apron with simple drapery behind, and is 
trimmed with a border of straight plaid. The 
imported dresses made by such designs now have 
a separate round skirt of silk or plain wool for a 
foundation, and a flounce of pleats, or else an en- 
tire kilt-pleated skirt is sewed upon this a few 
inches below the belt. Mothers who prepare their 
daughters’ clothing for the winter early in the 
fall will find these models excellent for school 
dresses, and for nice suits for afternoon, 


FRENCH DRESSES FOR GIRLS. 


The first importations of French dresses for 
misses and small girls are cloth, cashmere, and 
handkerchief suits for general wear, with elabo- 
rately shirred satin, velvet, and plush costumes for 
their best dresses. The cloth dresses are shown 
in prune shades, with heliotrope Surah, silk, or 
satin of lighter shades for trimming, and are very 
much like those imported for ladies. The Jersey 
polonaise laced behind, the small cape with a 
hood, and the use of cords and tassels are the 
special features of ladies’ dresses that are copied 
in these miniature toilettes. The Jersey polo- 
naise is far more suitable for the undeveloped 
figures of young girls than for those who are fully 





grown, as it is then made without darts, having 
merely the seam down the middle of the front, a 
seam under each arm, and the lacing at the back 
to give it the proper shape. The sash drapery 
below the hips, and the pleated skirt which is 
joined to the waist under the sash, complete this 
costume. A prune-colored cloth made in this way 
has the edges of the Jersey polonaise, and the 
round cape with hood (like that on the Pilgrimage 
suit illustrated in Bazar No. 36, Vol. XIIL.) mere- 
ly stitched with silk. A prune-colored cord with 
spiked tassels drapes the left side of the polo- 
naise quite high, and displays the skirt beneath, 
which is made of alternate pleats of silk and 
cloth. An olive cloth suit similarly made is 
stitched with yellow silk of lighter shade than 
old gold. A suit of peacock blue cloth has rows 
of narrow silver braid instead of stitching. The 
prettiest imported handkerchief suits are made 
by the design illustrated in the girl’s wardrobe, 
and described above. Plush is used for collars 
and cuffs of misses’ jackets, and for the small 
walking coats worn by children of two or three 
years of age. The large collar of walking coats 
when made of plush becomes an elbow cape, and 
is half as long as the coat itself. This is very 
prettily shown on garnet cashmere coats with 
plush capes and spiked tassels, or on those of 
heliotrope cloth. Other coats have the deep col- 
lar of white embroidery in open English design, 
and are made of many rows of insertion joined 
cogether, and edged with a scallop slightly gath- 
ered. Shirred satin fronts or plastrons the whole 
length of the dress are the marked feature of the 
satin and velvet princesse dresses imported for 
very small girls. They come in pale blue, rose, 
lavender, aud cream colors, and have the deep col- 
lar of plush or of shirred satin edged with white 
embroidery. 


LADIES’ FALL AND WINTER DRESSES. 


The earliest importations of French dresses 
are made up of short dresses for day wear, with 
very long trained skirts for full dress; the me- 
dium demi-train does not appear in the first in- 
voices. Very rich fabrics that give the greatest 
appearance of warmth are used, such as the polka- 
dotted velvets, brocaded velvet with large detach- 
ed figures, and plush, with cloth for plainer cos- 
tumes ; the warmest colors also appear in abun- 
dance, especially in the accessories that form 
trimmings, though many beautiful costumes are 
shown in two tones of the same color, especially 
when heliotrope or other purples are employed. 
The dull copper reds are very stylish as an illu- 
mination for black; heliotrope and lavender are 
also efiectively used with black. The satin em- 
ployed for draperies is very soft, and is called 
Surah satin, though its lustrous surface requires 
close weaving that conceals the twills that are 
the special feature of Surah silks. The corsages 
of new dresses are made with as few seams as 
possible, and are therefore of the simplest shapes. 
The short side forms of the back are used almost 
without exception, though some modistes still 
prefer having two side forms in the way intro- 
duced by Worth several years ago. Skirts of 
French dresses are fuller than they have been 
made at any time since short skirts were revived, 
though they are not made in the classic shapes 
popular here that depend so entirely upon their 
fullness that drapery is dispensed with. On the 
contrary, the first importations show a great deal 
of drapery very bouffantly arranged, with scarf 
sashes that pass around the figure, and give the 
fullness of paniers below the hips. Indeed, sash 
effects are given in many ways, not only with the 
gay fabrics of trimmings, but with whole breadths 
of the dress material that are draped quite 
straight, or else doubled at the lower end without 
being cut apart, or perhaps they form one mam- 
moth bow on the left side, and a pointed corner 
on the right. The front and side gores are cling- 
ing, and these are still made the objective points 
for trimming. For instance, shirring, which has 
now extended to heavy cloths, will cover the up- 
per half of the front and side gores, while below 
this will be square points of handkerchiefs, or 
receding scarfs opening over pleated flounces, or 
perhaps a series of scarfs of satin will be shirred 
at intervals across the front gore, and pass under 
brocaded side breadths that are as flat as panels, 
but which are faced with a contrasting color of 
satin, velvet, or plush, that makes itself visible 
without being too conspicuous. 

The Jersey jacket worn during the summer 
has given suggestions for some of the new fea- 
tures of cloth and camel’s-hair costumes, and in 
some suits the Jersey webbing, like stocking net, 
is used for the clinging waists or polonaises of 
such dresses. For instance, a navy blue costume 
has a polonaise laced behind made of Jersey web- 
bing, fitted by a middle seam in front, and under- 
arm seams without darts. The collar and the 
sash drapery are of blue plush lined with light 
yellow Surah, while the skirt is blue cloth laid in 
kilt pleats. Another costume entirely of black 
has the Jersey polonaise of webbing, without 
darts, to which is attached a kilt of black cam- 
el’s-hair; a sash of polka-dotted black satin 
forms the bouffant drapery, and conceals the 
seam that joins the kilt to the polonaise. Less 
conspicuous than these dresses, which are meant 
only for very young ladies and misses, is the Jer- 
sey basque, which is fastened in front, but is 
based upon the Jersey idea of dispensing with 
useless seams, and is therefore made with the 
French back that has no side bodies, while the 
fronts have but one dart, though there is often 
a narrow plastron or a slender vest added, which 
compels another seam, though concealing it at 
the same time, and this gives the fullness re- 
quired for the bust, which is usually made by 
the second dart. This is handsomely illustrated 
in a black camel’s-hair suit that has copper red 
satin with black polka dots for trimming. This 
gay satin forms a narrow vest not four inches 
wide down the front of the black basque, also a 
shirred round collar so deep as to nearly cover 





the shoulders, A breadth of this satin is draped 
like a panier sash on the edge of the long plain 
basque, which with its few seams is made to fol- 
low every outline of the figure from the throat 
down low on the hips. The sash is shirred to 
the front of the basque, and is fastened on the 
left side under a cluster of loops of black satin 
ribbon that is copper red on the wrong side; the 
sash is spread out wider across the back, and 
forms an immense bow, with ends that hang al- 
most to the edge of the skirt. This skirt has 
first a silk foundation, which is faced at the bot- 
tom with camel’s-hair, on which is a narrow pleat- 
ing of red satin, and also one of black; beneath 
this is a balayeuse of white muslin embroidered 
with red. This whole silk skirt is then conceal- 
ed by one long kilt-pleating of black camel’s-hair 
sewed on a few inches below the belt, so that it 
will not be clumsy around the hips, as that would 
spoil the fit of the close Jersey basque; this kilt- 
ing stops just below where the satin pleating bor- 
ders the foundation skirt of silk. 

Quite different from these suits are other cloth 
dresses that are made gay by combining them 
with tartans or Madras plaids of satin Surah. 
The corsage is a habit basque of cloth, either 
olive or seal brown, with shirred plaid Surah 
passed around .the neck and down each side of 
the front. The cloth skirt is then shirred across 
the front, and has most bouffant draperies of the 
plaid Surah arranged in points like handkerchiefs 
at the back, and held by bows of many loops of 
green satin ribbon, with red on the reverse side. 

Very handsome dresses for the demi-season 
are shown of black Surah satin, trimmed with 
many pleatings of the same, much jet embroidery 
on lace, jet fringe, with facings and balayeuse 
flounce of heliotrope Surah. The mouchoir cos- 
tumes of medium weight of wool are for autumn 
wear, and are made in most bouffant styles. 

For later in the season, cloth dresses are com- 
bined with striped velvet or plush, and there are 
velvet costumes of new and elegant designs. A 
prune velvet suit is embroidered all over with 
polka dots of the same shade, and trimmed with 
shirred Surah satin scarfs that cross the front 
and extend down the sides in panels. The bouf- 
fant drapery of the back is formed by the Su- 
rah arranged in sash effects, and bordered with 
the velvet. The waists of such suits are single- 
breasted coats of the velvet, with deep shirred 
Surah collar, or else a broad Byron collar of the 
velvet piped with Surah. Large square pockets 
on the sides. In other costumes the Surah satin 
forms the great-coat, with Louis Quatorze vest of 
brocaded velvet, in which the detached flowers 
are as large as a lady’s hand. Rich passemen- 
terie ornaments trim the panelled sides of such 
dresses, and a row of chenille fringe often edges 
the panel where it falls on the border flounce. 


FALL AND WINTER WRAPS, 


English jackets of light-colored’ cloths, with 
large plush collars, cuffs, and pockets, will be the 
first wraps worn when the cool days come. The 
large buttons, and the pretty linings of helio- 
trope, old gold, pink, pale blue, or cardinal Su- 
rah, are marked features of these jaunty jackets. 
For those who prefer mantles or cloaks, even for 
undress occasions, are plaid cloth cloaks of 
quaint coloring, made with the Inverness cape 
that is confined to the front of the garment, and 
finished with a large velvet collar, and pipings of 
velvet of contrasting color. For dress occasions 
are most distingué long cloaks of black satin or 
brocade, with plush linings of the richest colors 
—old gold, cardinal, or heliotrope. The trim- 
mings are new feather ruches of great width, 
new chenille fringes, cords with spike-shaped 
tassels, galloon of solid jet in massive designs, 
passementerie collars, hoods, and quantities of 
shirring done on the material. Carriage cloaks 
are also shown made of India shawls, trimmed 
with fringes and passementeries that display 
every shade of the rich India embroidery of the 
shawl. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & TayLor; Arnoxp, ConstaBix, & Co.; and 
A, T. Srewarr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Tom Trouiope’s daughter has just mar- 
ried Mr. SruarT WoRTLEY. 

—The Queen has ordered a writing-table to be 
made from part of the timber of the old arctic 
ship Repulse, to be presented to the President of 
the United States ‘‘as a memorial of the courte- 
sy and loving-kindness which dictated the offer 
of the Resolute.”’ 

—The behavior of exceedingly young misses 
at Saratoga this year is said to reflect very great 
discredit upon those who are the guardians of 
their morals and manners. 

—The gold and silver plate belonging to the 
present Duke of Wellington is worth a million 
and a half ofdollars. The Shah of Persia remon- 
strated with the Queen for allowing such wealthy 
and powerful subjects to live. 

—A statuette of GoreTHe by Raucu, which was 
supposed to be destroyed by fire, has been found 
in Munich by Professor ZARNCKE. It is said to 
be extraordinarily fine. 

—The late Dowager Lady Cowper’s father was 
once Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and she lived 
long enough to see her son occupying the same 
vice-regal throne. 

—The English ladies in Portugal have adopted 
a lawn tennis costume with some Moorish fea- 
tures, consisting of full trousers laced at the 
ankle, a sleeveless, bright-colored, square bodice, 
and a loose skirt to the knee. 

—The widow of Dean Hami.ton is about to 
make an elaborate restoration of the eastern 
porch of Salisbury Cathedral. 

—The Grand Duchess Marrs ANTONIE, cousin 
to the Austrian Emperor, is to be made abbess 
of a sisterhood at Prague in September. 

—At a recent fair in Ashfield, Massachusetts, 
for the benefit of the old academy, which has 

raduated, among others, Mary Lyon, Senator 

AWES, and ALVAN CLARK, there was, as an an- 
nex to the regular loan exhibition, a rare col- 
lection of relics and curiosities owned by Mrs. 





Hatt, sister of Senator Ferry. Among these 
was a unique cabinet that is said to be the only 
one of the sort in the country, made in 1502, of 
tortoise-shell, ebony, and mother-of-pearl, as a 
shrine for the worship of the Virgin. 

—CLELIA BERTINI, a young improvisatrice 
who two years ago astonished the Roman world, 
is about to marry the Marques de Bavilla, a 
handsome rich young Spaniard. She is about 
eighteen years old, somewhat sad-looking, tall 
— delicate, with fair face and dark eyes and 

air. 

—A_bottle of water has been sent from the 
river Jordan for the baptism, by the Archbishop 
of Toledo, Primate of Spain, of the expected roy- 
al baby. 

—The Queen of Denmark recently sent her 
chamberlain to offer Mile, Van Zanpv, the grand- 
daughter of Signor Bitz, an engagement in Co- 
penhagen, and the singer opens with Mignon, 
she singing French, and the rest of the company 
Danish. 

—Mr. LAWRENCE BarReE7TT is to bring out dar- 
ing the coming season an adaptation, by Mr. W. 
D. Howe 1s, of La Morte Civile, the Italian play 
in which SaLvin1 has scored another success. 

—OLE BULL played in 1857 at a concert given 
for the purpose of buying a bell for the tower 
of St. Anne’s Church in Lowell. The bell was 
tolled an hour in his honor on the news of his 
death. 

—Cyrrus W. FIELD is constructing a park of 
ten acres, which he intends to present to the 
town of Stockbridge. 

—The little gold pig suspended from chains 
and bracelets as a charm is a trinket that abroad 
is worn only by members of the demi-monde. 

—The trustees of the British National Gallery 
have just paid Lord Rissiespa.e fifteen hun- 
dred pounds for a picture which Lord Rrppizs- 
DALE'S father, its former owner, had intended to 
give the Gallery. 

—Lord ARrpILAvnN has presented the city of 
Dublin with a park, with avenues, sylvan nooks, 
and lakes, on which he has spent more than 
twenty thousand pounds. 

—So lately the dazzling cynosure of all eyes, 
it was a strange fatality that laid ADELAIDE 
NEILSON’s beautiful body in the Morgue. 

—The Duchess of Connaught received on her 
twentieth birthday the gift of a superb bracelet 
from her husband’s rifle brigade corps. 

—The original manuscripts of all his works 
have been preserved by Victor Hugo. They 
are on all sorts of material—cards, backs of let- 
ters, and envelopes, quite after the style of SHa- 
RON TURNER. The author intends to leave them 
all to the Bibliotheque Nationale. 

—Miss ANNA MEHLIG, the pianist, has just be- 
come the wife of Mr. Rupo.¥F FAK, of Stuttgart. 

—Mrs. Joun Jacos Astor lately gave a din- 
ner party at Newport to the newly married Mr. 
and Mrs. GzorRGE CAVENDISH BenTINcCK. There 
were sixty guests, and the menus were objects 
of art themselves, being beautiful little paint- 
ings in water-colors on white satin. 

—Mr. Hapow, who came to this country with 
a famous team of cricketers, has just married 
Lady Constance Hay, daughter of the Earl of 
Kinnoul, and niece of Lady LonpEsBorouen, 
of the fashionable London world. 

—Mr. MeRepiTH ReaD, while in England re- 
cently, dined en famille at Osborne with the 
Queen, the Princess of Wales, Princess Bra- 
TRICE, and the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. 
He is the first American that has been thus kind- 
ly and familiarly entreated by British royalty. 

—Miss Mary C. Conant, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. T. J. Conant, of Brooklyn, has been ap- 
o0inted lady — of Cook Academy, at 

Javana, New York. Miss Conant is a gradu- 
ate of the Framingham (Massachusetts) Normal 
School, and has just returned from a two years’ 
course of study and travel in Europe. She is 
eminently qualified for the important position 
which she has just accepted. 

—CHRISTINE NILSson, as well as CLARA Mor- 
RIS, is a great sufferer from rheumatism. 

—An eleven-year-old lad by the name of Lep- 
FORD found lately, in the gravel of Sequab 
Creek, Georgia, a large, transparent, pure blue 
sapphire, wedge-shaped, and nearly an inch 
Square, and worth, by the usual calculation, 
something over fifty thousand dollars. 

—The King of Italy has offered the use of the 
royal villas of Capo di Monte and Marochetti to 
= GLADsTONE if he wishes to recuperate in 

taly. 

—It has been thought worth while to cable 
the description and cost of Saka BERNHARDT’S 
new dresses. Some of them are quite fine, as 
notably that for Camille—a white satin ball 
dress, with camellias embroidered on a ground- 
work entirely of pearls; another dress is of 
nothing but Valenciennes lace and pearls; for 
Frou-Frou there is an ivory satin covered with 
embroidery of mother-of-pearl; for the Sphinz, 
a yellow satin skirt, with jet-covered cuirass, 
and two huge ravens upholding the skirt. It is 
no wonder that the mademoiselle declares her- 
self incapable of living on less than twenty thou- 
sand dollars a year, and the American public 
may as well understand what it is that is expect- 
ed of them, 

—At the recent French military ceremony at 
Longchamps, the foreign ambassadors were no- 
tified that they must alight at the gate, and walk 
to the pavilion, only the Presidents of the Re- 
public, of the Senate, and of the Chamber being 
allowed to drive all the way; and that further- 
more they must take their places on the left in- 
stead of on the right of the Presidents, the right 
being reserved for the French Ministers. Prince 
OrLoFF meekly obeyed instructions; but Lord 
Lyons said, as the representative of his sover- 
eign, he was entitled to different treatment, and 
he drove all the way to the pavilion, and took 
his place on the right of President Grévy, and 
not on the left. 

—The London people who are not esthetic 
are having a good deal of amusement over those 
that are: over the ruffled and short coiffures of 
the women, the tousled and long hair of the 
men, some of whom even wear a fringe; over 
the male attitude against wall or chimney-piece ; 
over the female immobility when sitting with 
head thrown back and hands thrown forward, 
throat and arms stretched at fullest length; 
over the yellow-greens and unwholesome reds 
of their draperies; over the affectations of their 
talk, and countless other peculiarities. One of 
the clan, it is said, after rapt contemplation of a 
hideous little plate, began extemporizing some 
tuneless music on the piano; and on being ask- 
ed what he was about, replied, “I am playing 
the plate.” 

















Borper ror N&- CESSAIRES, ETC. 
Cross Stircu EMBROIDERY. 


Borper ror Lincertr.—Wuite EmpBrorery. 


Borders for Covers, Portitres, etc., Figs. 1-5. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—The écru foundation of this border is com- 
posed of strips of Aida canvas and drilling. The canvas 
strips are embroidered as shown by Fig. 2 in point Russe 
with brown filling silk in three shades, and are bordered 
with old-gold-colored silk braid three-quarters of an 
inch wide. Across the braid is stretched light and 
dark brown silk, fastened at the intersecting 
points with back stitches of light brown silk, 
and ‘the braid is ornamented, besides, in 
point Russe with similar silk, and in each — 
diamond is worked a knotted stitch of 
dark olive silk. Transfer the design 
Fig. 37, Supplement, to the strips 
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Fig. 2.—Empromery ror Work-Basket, Fig. 1. 


filling silk in the colors given in the description of symbols. On 
the twilled strips set Bordeaux silk braid in double rows (see 
Fig. 4), and trim them, besides, with dark olive crewel 
worsted, which is stretched on in diamonds, and fastened 

at the intersecting points with stitches of Bordeaux silk. 


Work-Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus work-basket is plaited of thin splints, 
and is furnished with a handle. The rim and 
lid are covered on the outside with Pom- 
/ peiian red plush, which is trimmed with 
embroidery, edged with a border shot 
with gold tinsel. Having transferred 
the design Fig. 2 to the material, 
observing Fig. 1, work the em- 














of drilling, cut the four-leaved 

flowers partly of pink and 

partly of blue satin, and 

fasten the former on the 

foundation with dark pink silk 

round cord, edged with flesh-col- 

ored filling silk, which is stitched on 

with similar silk. The flowers are or- 

namented in point Russe. The appliqué 

figures of blue sat- 

in are fastened on 

: in a similar man- 
ner with eord and 
silk of a_ corre- 
sponding color. 
The leaves and the 
remaining flowers 
are cut of old-gold- 
colored silk serge, 
the. leaves are 
edged with résé- 

j da round cord 

and filling silk of Be 

the same color in Fig. 1.—Bamste ann Lace Cozar. 
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} a lighter shade, [See Fig. 2.] 
if stitched on with For description see Supplement. 
M the same silk, and 


the flowers are 
edged with dark 
olive -and yellow 
brown cord and 
with old-gold-color- 
ed filling silk, For 
i the point Russe on 
\ the application use 
¥ dark brown silk, 
q for the stems and 
vines sew on olive 
nd réséda round % 
it eae’, and werk the Fig. 2.—Curr ror Coxvak, Fic. 1. 
; scallops with ma- For description see Supplement. 
roon silk. 
Figs. 8-5.—The embroidery for this border is worked 
on a foundation the middle portion of which is of écru 
Aida canvas, while the adjoining strips are of réséda twill- = 
ed stuff. The embroidery on the canvas is worked as 
shown by Fig. 5 in cross stitch with crewel worsted and 
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Fig. 1.—Borper ror Covers, Portikres, rtc.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 37. 
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broidery in diagonal button- 

hole and chain stitch, and 

in point Russe. For the 

flowers use alternately fawn- 

colored and blue silk and 

for the buds pink silk in 

several shades. The veins 

are defined with gold thread. 

For the stamens and dots cut 

pieces of suitable size of the tinsel 

braid, and sew them on as shown by 

the illustration, 

and work the 

vines and stems 

with olive silk. 

The open -work 

part of the lid 

is run with sim- 

ilar braid, and a 

row of narrow 

fringe conceals 

the seam on the 

edge of the cov- 

Fig. 3.—Lapy’s Corian. er. The handie 

For pattern and description see is wound with 

Suppl., No. VIIL., Figs. 33-36, colored silk cord. 

Rosettes and tas- 

sels of silk trim 
the basket. 


Border for 
Lingerie. 
White Em- 
broidery. 

Tuts border is 
worked on white 
batiste or linen 
in satin, tent, 








Fig. 4.—Lapy’s Corr. and button-hole 
For pattern and description see stitch with fine 
Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 31 and 82. embroidery cot- 

ton. 


Border for Nécessaires, etc. 


Tms border is worked on white perforated board in cross 
stitch with brown saddler’s silk, and was used for trim- 
ming the needle case on page 589, Bazar No. 37, Vol. XIII. 
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Fig. 3.—Borprr ror Covers, Portrires, ETc, 
[See Figs. 4 and 5.] 
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LORD BRACKENBURY. 
By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 


Avtuor or “ Barsara’s History,” “ Desenuam’s 
Vow,” ETo., ETO. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 
AT Last! 


Winirrep Savage, sojourning north of the 
Alps, and devoting her last months of “ maiden 
meditation” to such self-culture as should enable 
hér more fully to enter into her future husband’s 
pursuits and tastes, was far less lonely than a cer- 
tain other damsel in whose joys and sorrows we 
here are equally concerned. Dwelling also with- 
in sight of those snowy battlements, also parted 
from her lover, and waiting his return to claim 
her hand, that other maiden found the wintry 
weeks and months drag heavily by. 

In its main lines the position of these two girls 
was precisely parallel; but those lines lay wide 
apart—wider by far than even that frozen zone 
of snow and ice which divided Munich from Vero- 
na. Giulietta Beni, humbly born and simply 
taught, had fewer resources and more anxieties 
than Winifred Savage. Cesare Donato’s letters 
were fewer and farther between than Lancelot 
Brackenbury’s ; and if now and then, when post- 
ed from the same port, some three or four came 
to hand in quick succession, there were oftener 
intervals of prolonged silence, during which she 
suffered enough of anxiety and suspense. 

Except inasmuch as she loved summer better 
than winter, and sunshine better than rain, La 
Giulietta had hitherto regarded such trifles as 
wind and weather with all the indifference of 
youth and perfect health. But now her heart 
sank when she read of gales at sea; and if the 
wind blustered at night about the house-tops, she 
would lie wakeful and trembling till dawn of day. 

“ Have you any book about the sea, good Signo- 
re Scalchi ?” she would ask, lingering on market 
mornings at Il Grillo’s book-stall in the Piazza 
dei Signori. 

And then II Grillo, used to the frequent ques- 
tions, would rummage among his stores, and bring 
out some odd volume or other— The Discovery of 
the New World by Christopher Columbus, or A 
True Account of Various Attempts to Reach the 
North Pole, or A Whaling Cruise off the Coast 
of Newfoundland, or perhaps A School History 
of the Maritime Republics of Genoa and Venice. 

Poring over such narratives as these—narra- 
tives dry and dull enough for the most part—the 
girl’s head became filled with vague terrors of 
shipwrecks, icebergs, South-sea Islanders, pirates, 
and “all the perils and dangers of the deep.” 

It was no wonder if, brooding upon these things, 
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“THE GIRL CLINGS SILENTLY TO DONATO’S ARM.” 


her thoughts were heavy with apprehension by 
day, and her dreams were troubled by night. It 
was no wonder that the neighbors no longer heard 
her singing over her embroidery when, even in 
December, the sun lay warm upon her balcony at 
mid-day. 

The time, meanwhile, dragged by. Christmas 
came, with its accustomed ceremonies and pomps ; 
and La Giulietta, devoting herself, as usual, to her 
good friends and former teachers, the Carmelite 
nuns in the Via della Scala, helped to decorate 
their little chapel with winter greenery, and to 
dress the tables for the feast which, at this sea- 
son of love and charity, the pious sisters gave ev- 
ery year to the poor children of their district. 

Cesare Donato passed his Christmas at Bari. 
The house, he wrote, was all disorder. There 
were painters at work in almost every room, and 
carpenters putting up a veranda along the terrace 
front looking to the sea. In this veranda, which 
commanded a magnificent view of the town, the 
harbor, and the distant Albanian mountains, he 
hoped that his Giulietta would spend many of her 
happiest hours. He begged her, in this same let- 
ter, to tell “Uncle Stefano” that his wishes re- 
garding the purchase of a piece of land were not 
forgotten. But land was searce at Bari; and not 
only scarce, but dear. He had seen nothing, up 
to the present time, that was not either too far 
from the Villa Donato or in some other way un- 
suitable. In his next letter, however, written a 
day or two later, he reported on a prospect of 
better luck. A capital bit of ground adjoining 
his own vineyard, though not for sale, might pos- 
sibly be purchasable. A better bit of ground for 
Stefano Beni’s purpose could not be imagined. It 
had, in fact, once formed a part of Donato’s own 
property, but had by him been sold to his friend 
Canon Alassio, who had again sold it to one Pros- 
pero, of Bari. If Prospero could be brought to 
part from it, all would be well. Canon Alassio, 
at all events, was interesting himself in the mat- 
ter, and with some hope of success. 

A week later, and the bargain was concluded. 
Four acres and a half on a fertile hill-side look- 
ing to the southeast, and divided from Donato’s 
own vineyard by a low stone fence, were to become 
the wheelwright’s freehold property, upon the 
payment of a sum that amounted, after all, to less 
than he had expected. La Giulietta’s lover wrote 
this good news on the eve of his own departure 
for Zante ; but he left the settlement of the affair 
in good hands. His lawyer, a certain Signor 
Gioja, of Bari, had already examined the title- 
deeds, and would in the course of a few days for- 
ward the necessary papers for signature to Ve- 
rona. Donato meanwhile had lodged with Canon 
Alassio a sum sufficient to cover the expenses of 
purchase and transfer. “The little uncle” could 
repay him by-atid-by, when he came back from 
sea. 

And so the dream of Stefano Beni’s life was 





at last realized ; but neither he nor his niece Giu- 
lietta ever knew the true and full history of those 
four and a half acres, or dreamed that the whole 
set of transactions, including three separate sales 
and all the documentary work therewith connect- 
ed, had occupied less than ten days. This was a 
fact known only to the lawyer who drew up the 
deeds, and to the contracting parties who signed 
them. As for the worthy man whom Donato had 
designated as “one Prospero,” he had, in fact, 
been gardener and stable-help to Canon Alassio 
for nearly forty years. Understanding little or 
nothing of the transactions to which he was a 
legal party, he only did as he was bidden, and re- 
ceived a gratuity of a hundred lire for his trouble. 
Never, in short, was pious fraud more legally and 
skillfully perpetrated. 

And now that her love had sailed away into far 
and foreign waters, La Giulietta felt lonelier than 
ever. So long as the friendly shores of the Ad- 
riatic Gulf sheltered the good bark Diamante, it 
had seemed to her that Donato was near home 
and in safety. But his letters now became few- 
er, and she knew that each day bore him farther 
from her. Upon a little set of well-thumbed maps 
which she bought about this time at II Grillo’s 
stall she followed the track of the Diamante from 
port to port, from shore to shore, puzzling anx- 
iously over the hard names along the coasts of 
Greece and Asia Minor, and wondering why it was 
that places which looked so near together should 
take so long to reach. 

His first letter on leaving Bari was written at 
sea, and posted at Argostoli, in Cephalonia ; the 
next was dispatched ‘from Zante; the next from 
Patras. Delayed by baffling winds, he then beat 
about the Gulf of Patras for some days before 
starting with a change of wind for the Greek 
Archipelago. Then came a longer silence, fol- 
lowed by letters dated from Syra and the Pirzus. 
Again the wind had been contrary, and the Dia- 
mante had had hard work to make Cape Malea, 
the most southerly point of the Morea. The wea- 
ther, however, had been splendid, and the ship 
had been followed one day by a school of dol- 
phins. Donato described to her how these lithe 
and fearless creatures played about the vessel, 
leaping and diving and chasing each other above 
and under the blue waters, cleaving the waves, 
scattering the spray, and springing all wet and 
glittering through the sunny upper air, as if they 
took the ship for some “ sea-shouldering whale,” 
to be sported with and feared not. 

After a few busy days at the Pireus, during 
which he found time to write twice to his little 
Giulietta, Donato set sail for Smyrna, and there 
ran the Diamante into port after an easy run of 
twenty-four hours. He had now reached the far- 
thest point of his voyage. When next he weigh- 
ed anchor, it would be to set his face toward 
home, touching only at Zante by the way, and 
making straight for Trieste. Then each day’s 





work would bring him so many miles the nearer 
to his love. 

And now he was once more at sea, and unless 
he posted a letter to her from Zante, she could 
not hear from him again before his arrival’ at 
Trieste. That Zante letter, when it came, was 
brief and hurried. The Diamante had fallen in 
with rough weather between Milo and Cerigo. 
One of her boats had been carried away by a 
heavy sea, and they had lost a mizzenmast dur- 
ing the gale. This loss of the mizzenmast sound- 
ed very terrible; almost as terrible as shipwreck. 

Since the beginning of this new year the girl 
had ceased to work at her trade; and instead of 
embroidering vestments and altar cloths for her 
employers at the ecclesiastical warehouse in the 
Via San Spirito, had devoted her whole time to 
the preparation of her marriage outfit. Her no- 
tions as regarded that outfit were the notions of 
the class in which she had been born and bred. 
Ribbons and laces and things of outward adorn- 
ment were probably as attractive to her in a shop 
window as to Lota and Lisa and other girls of 
her own but, like a true daughter of the 
people, her first thought was of bringing to her 
husband’s home a goodly store of personal and 
household linen. The beginning ot that store 
(once part of her mother’s dowry) she already 
possessed. But now it was her ambition to add 
to it in such proportion as became the bride of a 
man in Donato’s rank of life. To this end she 
plied her busy needle day by day. 

Winifred Savage, on the other hand (unskilled 
in purchasing, and unlearned in matters of dress 
and fashion), had recourse to Mrs. Pennefeather’s 
superior wisdom. Stipulating only that her trous- 
seau should be “ good, simple, and sufficient,” she 
commissioned that faithful friend to order for her 
all that was necessary and proper to the occasion. 
And it was a task after Mrs. Pennefeather’s own 
heart. Revelling in vicarious purple and fine lin- 
en, she plunged with infinite relish into a Mael- 
strom of millinery; filled enormous letters two 
or three times a week with most excellent dis- 
course of frillings, quillings, edging 
and the like; and showed herself competent to 
deal with even such intricate questions as the 
relative merits of Mechlin and Valenciennes. 

The brief, sharp Lombard winter had mean- 
while spent itself in one or two heavy snow-falls ; 
and then, quite suddenly, there was spring-time 
in Verona, The meadows down by the Adige be- 
came flooded with golden buttercups; and the 
woods were filled with a soft sweet odor of hya- 
cinths ; and the Piazza dell’ Erbe on market morn- 
ings looked like one huge parterre of daffodils, 
jonquils, narcissus, primroses, almond blossoms, 
and violets purple and white. But the early sca- 
son, though rich in flowers, was boisterous and 
stormy, rough blasts from Alpine fastnesses rak- 
ing the seaward plains, and fiercely rocking the 
cradled buds of spring. Those Tramontana winds, 
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blowing from the northwest for three successive 
weeks, poured down the Adriatic Gulf, and set 
dead against all vessels homeward -bound. Dur- 
ing these three weeks La Giulietta received not a 
line from her lover at sea. 

She told herself that she must be patient, that 
a sailor’s wife must strive against vain terrors, 
that winds and waves were alike obedient to the 
Will that ruled the universe, and that the Dia- 
mante, battling against head-winds, was, in truth, 
as safe under God’s providence as though she lay 
at anchor in the roads of Trieste. 

And yet how hard it was to wait and trust! 

There were days when an unconquerable rest- 
lessness possessed her—a restlessness not to be 
appeased by the repeating of many Aves, or the 
burning of many tapers. Sometimes, when she 
could endure it no longer, she would throw down 
her sewing, and go to the Piazza Bra, and wander 
about the lonely Amphitheatre till she was tired. 
It was a place endeared to her by many memo- 
ries ; above all, by the memory of her first meeting 
with Cesare Donato, In this embrasure they lin- 
gered ; down these stairs he followed her ; at that 
door they said “Farewell.” Another weed was 
now growing in the crevice from which he had 
gathered that wild flower. She almost felt as if 
she must see his upturned face when she looked 
over the parapet. 

At length there came an evening when sus- 
pense itself seemed weary, and was succeeded by 
the very lassitude of hopelessness. There had 
been a wild night followed by a day of storms; 
but now, as evening fell, the sky cleared, and the 
moon rose in splendor. 

“The wind has shifted to the south, my little 
girl,” said old Stefano, putting on his coat before 
sitting down to supper. ‘ We shall hear of the 
Diamante at Trieste to-morrow.” 

La Giulietta, without replying, placed a bow] of 
jonquils in the middle of the table, altered the po- 
sition of the lamp, and, passing behind the old 
man’s chair, gently kissed his cheek, and went out 
upon the balcony. 

Had the wind really shifted? Yes, it had real- 
ly shifted. Scarcely a breath stirred, yet the 
sweetness and softness of the south were on the 
air. All was very still. The moon had not yet 
risen into sight ; but the sky was full of light, and 
one large planet glowed with a soft, vibrating ra- 
diance just above the house-tops. 

Was it thus calmatsea? Ah,no! The waves, 
she told herself, were still rolling heavily out yon- 
der in the storm-swept gulf, and washing their 
Mar toshore. - Their wreckage. . . .ah, sweet 

Lady of Grace! what a word was that ! 

“Come, my little girl,” called her uncle, tap- 
ping his glass with his knife; “don’t you want 
any supper ?” 

“ Presently, dear little uncle—presently.” 

How still it was! and how the light came stream- 
ing up the east! The moon must soon climb 
above yonder dark parapet. There was no moon 
the night he went away. How well she remem- 
bered every word of that long talk upon the bal- 
cony, when he told her of the beautiful far-away 
islands fringed with palms; and of that North- 
ern shore where the sun shone at midnight! 
How well—alas, how well !—she remembered the 
last echo of his footfall as he went down the 
stairs ! 

And next morning there were those mysterious 
pools cf blood. . . .How dark it looked under that 
murderous gateway! 

It echoed at that moment to a footstep. Then, 
emerging from under the arch, a man advanced 
quickly into the yard. 

She uttered a trembling cry. 

“ Cesare r 

He stood still; he looked straight up at the 
balcony ; he crossed the yard, as it seemed to her, 
at a single bound. 

Separation, suspense, terror, waiting, all were 
over, In another minute she was clasped in his 
arms, sobbing on his breast. 

“ At last, my love, at last!” 





CHAPTER LVII. 
THEIR MARRIAGE DAY. 


Tue sun has set, the evening gun has gone, but 
it is still daylight in the Piazza San Marco. The 
great square, always full at this hour, is fuller 
than usual to-day; for last Sunday was Easter- 
Sunday, and this is Easter-week, and the good 
people of Venice are making holiday. The Grand 
Canal and the lagoons have been thronged all 
day with gondolas, most of which have discard- 
ed the tufted felse for gay awnings, striped and 
fringed and many-colored; for, though we are 
but mid-way through April, the sun burns fierce- 
ly one eight hours of the twenty-four, and the 
beautiful water-city has already begun to put on 
its summer aspect. But now the boats lie thickly 
moored along the landing-places, and all the world 
is crowding to the Piazza. Here are ladies in their 
gayest toilettes ; dandies with their fans and para- 
sols; swarthy sailors with huge ear-rings in their 
brown ears; gondoliers with red sashes bound 
about their waists ; water-carriers ; street porters ; 
fisher folk from the islands ; country folk from 

the d; and itinerant venders of flowers, 
sweetmeats, cigars, allumettes, and lemonade. 
Everywhere there are people walking, sitting, 
loitering, smoking, chatting, and making merry. 
The chairs in the Giardino Reale and the seats in 
front of the cafés are all occupied; even the 
basement steps of the pillars of the Lion and 
St. Theodore are full of loungers. 

There is a movement presently in the direction 
of the Piazzetta, the crowd dividing to make way 
for the band, which marches briskly to the cen- 
tre of the square. Here the white-coated players 
form themselves into a circle, with their conduct- 
pf the midst, and begin playing the overture to 


At the first crash of that well-known allegro 
some three or four gentlemen rise from their 








seats outside the Café Florian, and walk away. 
Chairs being scarce just now, there is a rush for 
these vacant places, which are at once re-occupied. 

A lady and gentleman, ensconced at a little ta- 
ble in the Shelter of one of the columns of the 
adjoining café, are spectators of this incident. 

“Did you see that?” whispers the lady to her 
companion. 

“ Did I see what, carina ?” 

“Those gentlemen—they went away the mo- 
ment the music began. And there go two more! 
They must hate music!” 

And she looks after them with large, innocent, 
wondering brown eyes. 

“No, it is not the music that they hate; it is 
the players. 4 

“The players! What have the players done?” 

Fe will tell you presently—when this piece is 
over.” 

She is very young; apparently not more than 
seventeen or eighteen years of age; very pretty ; 
very simply dressed in plain dark silk, with a cu- 
rious collar of flexible wrought silver round her 
throat, and on her head a little white bonnet. 
She keeps her veil down, and sits shyly back in 
the shade of the pillar. Her companion—tall, 
bronzed, auburn-bearded, in suit of navy blue with 
anchor buttons—is probably some ten or fifteen 
years her senior, They are Cesare and Giulietta. 

The band plays on, surrounded by the chatter- 
ing crowd—chattering, restless, ever shifting, noi- 
siest when the music is loudest, and only hushed 
for a few moments when “ Com’ e gentil” is taken 
up as a solo by the cornet. 

Then presently the jerky allegro, working up, 
like a commonplace gallop, ever faster and loud- 
er, with crash of cymbals and braying of trom- 
bones, brings the performance to an end. 

“ Now I will tell you why those men went away, 
carina. They went away, I think, because yonder 
musicians are Austrians, wearing the Austrian 
uniform, and because there are still some few Ve- 
netians who can not forget that Venice was once 
a free Italian republic. I have been here many 
a time when every well-dressed man and woman 
sitting outside these cafés got up and walked out 
of the Piazza as soon as the band walked in. But 
then, of course, no festa was goingon. To-day it 
is different. You can’t expect a crowd of holi- 
day-makers to think of anything but pleasure.” 

“ Because they are Austrians, wearing the Aus- 
trian uniform !” 

“Ts that a new idea to you? The white coats 
are thick enough in Verona, anyhow. Surely 
they are as unpopular there as here ?—or are the 
Veronese less thin-skinned than the Venetians ?” 

“JT—I do not know,” she answers, hesitating- 
ly. “I never thought about it. They have al- 
ways been there, you know.” 

“ Ah, that is just it! The wrong is so old that 
it has almost become right. Did you never un- 
derstand, child, that you were born and bred un- 
der a foreign despotism ? Did your uncle never 
tell you that? No? Well, then, I, who am no 
Lombard, I tell you that these Austrians are here 
as masters. Does that make you blush? I tell 
you, their taxation is simply the levying of trib- 
ute-money. These very coins in which I am 
about to pay for our coffee—this Austrian zwan- 
ziger and these Austrian lire—are badges of 
servitude imposed upon a subject people. But 
there! It is* neither the time nor the place in 
which to talk politics.” 

The band at this moment begins again, leading 
off with a long crescendo roll upon the side drums. 

The girl half rises from her seat. 

“ Let us go,” she says, in an agitated whisper. 
“T would rather not hear them play any more.” 

A close gondola waits for them down by the 
steps near the Giardino Reale; and thither, thread- 
ing their way slowly through the crowd, they now 
go, arm in arm, 

“To the Lido.” 

It is their wedding day. This morning, very 
early, the civil ceremony was performed at the 
Prefettura in Verona ; after which they drove out 
to Montorio, a little antique walled town some six 
or seven miles from the city, where they were 
married according to the rites of the Church by 
Padre Anselmo, priest of that parish. It was a 
wedding without bridemaids, without music, with- 
out strewing of flowers, or ringing of bells, or 
gay doings of any kind. Stefano Beni and the 
notary public of Montorio signed their names as 
witnesses ; and only a few of the villagers, attract- 
ed by the rumor of a wedding in the parish church, 
were lookers-on during the ceremony. Then fol- 
lowed a simple breakfast at the good priest’s house, 
and by-and-by the newly wedded pair came on by 
train to Venice, Old Stefano, who was to meet 
them at Bari three weeks hence, then went back 
to Verona to dispose of his business, and prepare 
for a new life in a new place. 

And now the lovers are gliding over the shin- 
ing waters, alone with their happiness and with 
each other. How beautiful are the black-framed 
pictures seen through the open door of the gon- 
dola! How they change with every turn of the 
prow! How magical is the light! The after- 
glow has faded, and yet it is not dusk, Every 
brick in the beautiful Campanile of San Giorgio 
Maggiore, every leaf in the clustered tree-tops 
that peep above its church-yard wall, shows more 
distinctly than in the blaze of noon, The serried 
masts of the merchant fleet at the mouth of the 
Giudecca stand up like lances, “ rankéd ready,” 
and the far-away dome of San Pietro Castello, 
now coming into sight beyond the Giardini Pub- 
blici, glows pearl-like against a background of 
violet shadows. Overhead, the sky is a vault of 
green and golden light. The lagoon is a sheet 
of silver. 

“Cesare,” she whispers, “do you remember 
something ?” 

“ Do I remember what, carina?” 

“A promise you were to fulfill on our wedding 
day. ” 

‘ Sweet, I have not forgotten it. I have the 
ring in my purse,” 





“The ring !—what ring?” 

“You asked me for my old Abyssinian ring 
when I was going away, and I refused to give you 
a ring of any kind till we were married.” 

“That is not what I mean. I had forgotten 
all about the ring.” 

“ Have I made you any other promise, carina ?” 

“Yes; you are to tell me a secret to-day.” 

“ A secret ?” 

“The secret of this scar on your forefinger. 
You have never yet told me how you hurt this 
poor disabled hand, about which I was so un- 
It was the first question I asked you 
when you eame back from sea.” 

“True, and I said I would not answer it till we 
were married. Well, you have waited patiently, 
and now you shall hear the whole tragical story 
from beginning to end. You remember that 
night when I went away? It was late, and very 
dark—” 

“ Ah r 

“not so dark, however, but that I could see 
something—I could scarcely tell what—lurking, 
as it seemed to me, in the gloom of the archway. 
Keeping my eye upon this something, I went 
straight at the gateway. That instant a man 
sprang out upon me with a knife—” 

“Dio!” 

“But the blade glanced off against the book 
in my breast pocket—the book you had just given 
me, carina—and as it slipped, I caught him by 
the wrist, and tried to wrench it from his grasp. 
Then we had a fine struggle, and in the midst of 
that struggle the blade broke. Sharp as light- 
ning, my friend changed his tactics, and clutched 
at my throat; so I just tripped him up, and flung 
him on the pavement.” 

“ And then?” 

“ And then, in an unlucky moment for him, he 
got his teeth upon my forefinger, and bit it to the 
bone. Till now I had tried only to disarm him ; 
but when I found him hanging on like a bull-dog, 
I confess I lost my temper.” 

“Oh, Cesare! what did you do?” 

“Do? I will tell you what I did,” says Donato, 
with grim humor. “I put my arm affectionately 
round his neck, wrenched all that was left of my 
finger out of his mouth, and pounded him over 
the head and face till I was out of breath. When 
at length I let him go, he fell like a log, face 
downward. That frighten edme. §SoI hauled up 
a bucketful of water iota the well, gave him a 
drenching, and got him out into the street. The 
poor devil could hardly speak (I believe his teeth 
were all down his throat), but he contrived to 
make me understand where he wanted to go; so 
I half dragged, half carried him to the corner of 
the Via Stella, where at his own request I propped 
him against the wall, and left him. He may be 
there to this moment, for aught I know.” 

“He would have murd you !” 

“ Instead of which I very nearly murdered him. 
But what childishness is this? You tremble— 
your hands are like ice! My Giulietta—my 
darling !” 

He takes her in his arms. He soothes her, as 
one might soothe a frightened child. 

It was her book, she must remember—it was 
her dear old Luigi da Porto, that turned the knife 
aside. Only to think of that! Was he not, there- 
fore, bound to love her, if possible, ten times more 
than ever ?—to dedicate his life to her twice over? 
Ah, how happy he would try to make her! And 
what an earthly paradise they two would make of 
that little white house upon the hill-side at Bari! 

“Did the knife really strike the book?” she 
asks, shudderingly, her thoughts still dwelling on 
the one theme. 

“T am sorry to say it has made a slit an inch 
long in the parchment cover, carina. But we will 
have it rebound in morocco, or, if you like, in 
velvet. And now let us have done with the past. 
It is dead and buried, and not worth remember- 
ing. The present is our own, and the future lies 
fair before us.” 

“T would not have the book rebound for all 
the world!” she cries, passionately. “That cut is 
sacred. It saved your life....oh, my love! my 
love!” 

The shining water is all around them now. 
Venice, with its domes and towers, is left behind, 
and the long, low, amber line of the Lido is yet 
distant. 

Donato takes out his purse, and from his purse 
a ring. 

“Tt is not so plain, dear, as the one I put upon 
your finger this morning.” 

“Oh, Cesare !—it is a ring for a queen.” 

“Tt is a ring for my queen, Now let us see 
which little finger it fits best.” 

And with a kiss to each in succession, he tries 
it first upon one and then upon another. 

“But these, surely, are diamonds!—and this 
beautiful little portrait....it is not meant for 
you?” 

“They are diamonds, carina, but they are nei- 
ther large nor valuable. And as for the portrait” 
—(here he can not help smiling)—*“ well, I should 
have been dead some sixty or seventy years ago 
if it were mine. ‘And although that stately gen- 
tleman in the star and ribbon was a king in his 
day, I would rather be myself, and your husband.” 

“A king?” 

“ Ay, Charles the Third of Spain. I do not 
suppose my little Giulietta ever heard of him.” 

“Never. Was he a great king?” 

“No; but he was a fairly good one, which is 
quite as rare, and infinitely more respectable. It 
is even said that he never forgot past services ; 
but that, of course, is incredible. The portrait, 
you see, is surmounted by the imperial crown of 
Spain in small diamonds.” 

“TI never saw anything so beautiful. But I 
shall be afraid to wear it.” 

“Nay, child, wear it, break it, lose it. It is 


your own, and when it is gone I will buy you an- 


other. That silver collar round your neck, though 
but a piece of peasant jewelry, is of more intrin- 
sic value, The ring is only a curious trifle.” 





“Tt is a royal ring, and you bought it for me.” 

“No,” he answers, carelessly. “I tit, with 
some other things, years ago, when I did not know 
of your existence; and then, not because I at all 
cared to possess it, but because it went with the 
lot. It was a mere chance that I had not thrown 
it away before now—wedded the sea with it, as 
the Doges of old time used-to do here in Venice. 
But it is well, for your sake, carina, that the fish- 
es did not get it.” 

By this time the amber ridge has apparently 
uplifted itself from the placid level of the lagoon. 
It assumes a broken outline. It resolves itself 
into a long stretch of hillocks and hollows of taw- 
ny = darkened here and there by patches of 


parched grass. 

“ Are you still minded for a glimpse of the Adri- 
atic?” asks Donato, as their gondolier runs the 
boat aground in the shallows, “It is getting 
dusk, you know, and these sands are not pleasant 
to walk in.” 

But she minds neither the sands nor the dusk. 
So they land; but as they climb the desolate ridge, 
threading their way among the pools and bram- 
bles, the lover is careful not to tell his young 
bride that this place was once the cemetery of the 
Jews of Venice; or that yonder shattered frag- 
ments of lichen-grown granite, which lie half bur- 
ied here and there in the drifted sands, are the 
desecrated graves of Shylock and his people. 

And now they stand on the summit of the 
ridge, and the view lies open to them on both 
sides—on the one hand the placid lagoon; on 
the other, stealing up in long, lazy folds, and cream- 
ing listlessly against the shore, the dark blue Ad- 
riatic, 

The girl clings silently to Donato’s arm. It is 
the first time she has seen the sea. 

They linger there, listening to the soft, monot- 
onous surge, watching the gathering gloom, till 
the darkness warns them back to their gondola. 
And now once more they go upon their noiseless 
way; and the twilight takes them; and the hush 
of night falls upon the shining waters; and the 
crescent moon rises like a silver sickle in a field 
of stars. 


This same evening, at this self-same hour, the 
mail-train, slowly steaming into the terminus at 
Munich, brings its first freight of Easter tourists, 
most of whom are English, bound for Vienna. 
For as yet there is no mountain railway over the 
Brenner; and at this season travellers going to 
Italy take the Riviera route, or the post-road over 
the Mont Cenis. 

Though it is already summer in Venice, the 
evening here in Munich is cold and drizzly; and 
save two ladies who have been walking up and 
down for the last ten minutes or so, and one or 
two railway officials in blue and silver uniform, 
the arrival platform i is almost empty. 

As the train creeps in, heavily laden, the tall- 
er of these ladies steps somewhat in advance of 
her companion, and stands alone near the edge of 
the platform. The next moment a man’s hand 
and arm are put out of one of the windows, a 
door is opened, and, contrary to all railway reg- 
ulations, a gentleman jumps out while the train 
is yet moving. 

‘“ Lancelot !” 

“You here, Winifred? This is what I did not 
expect.” 

He grasps her hands with passionate eagerness. 
He all but takes her in his arms and kisses her. 

“ What an age it seems since we parted—ycars 
instead of months! And oh, how slow the train 
was! At every station I longed to get out and 
thrash the engine-driver. My darling, how well 
you are looking! Is that Fraulein Brenda? But 
stay, I have a surprise for you—a great surprise. 
You were to know nothing till to-morrow ; but 
since you are here, there is no help for it, Iam 
not alone.” 


ously round. “What do you mean ?,... Ah!” 
And with a cry of joyful recognition, she finds 
herself face to face with Mr. and Mrs. Penne- 
feather. 
(To BE CONTINUED.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponDeEnT. ] 


ASHION, for several years past, has so well 

accustomed us to mixed toilettes, that is to 
say, made of at least two different kinds of ma- 
terial, that it will be difficult to return to dresses 
made of a single fabric. But in order to commit 
no heresies in the wearing thereof, it is necessary 
to know some of the rules which regulate this 
matter. 

For the winter, light cloth or plain cashmere 
will be combined with plain velvet, more fre- 
quently perhaps than with striped velvet, which 
has been much abused. The latter will be re- 
served for corsages that are different from the 
skirt with which they are worn. Such corsages 
are rarely made of plain goods. 

Figured goods in brocades, stripes, flowers, etc., 
will be combined with silk only, and plain wool- 
len goods should not be combined with brocaded 
silk, but only with velvet, or else with plaid wool 
in medium, small, or imperceptible designs, and 
very dark. 

There will be worn many toilettes composed of 
a skirt, over-skirt (the latter in a great many dif- 
ferent forms), and a coat-basque, for this style 
of corsage, far from being abandoned, is becom- 
ing more and more popular. For more dressy 
toilettes the same style of basque is worn, but 
with a shirred chemisette made of Surah in a light 
color to match one of the shades in the toilette. 
It is chiefly in winter dresses that chemisettes, 
hitherto exceptional, will become general, which 
was impossible during the season when dresses 
are made chiefly for the street and the daytime. 
Toilettes for the evening, and consequently worn 
only in the drawing-room, are much more eccen- 
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tric and audacious than those of last winter. 
There will also be chemisettes of silk gauze em- 
broidered in gold, with spangles, and even with 
very small fine pearls. 

Surah is far from having had its day. Among 
materials in preparation for the winter, brocaded 
Surah, of one shade, or else of two or more dif- 
ferent colors, figures in the first rank. It will 
probably be called satin merveilleux. With very 
handsome dresses there will be worn balayeuses 
bordered with narrow lace, the design of which is 
embroidered with cotton of a color to match one 
of the shades in the toilette. Sometimes even 
this embroidery is executed with silk, Among 
the toilettes of the demi-season (which are worn 
from the middle of September), I shall describe 
one which seems to me both practical and pretty. 
Short round skirt of very dark green velvet (al- 
most black), without any trimming, except that 
the under edge is cut into small square points 
piped with satin of the same shade, beneath which 
is set a flounce of cashmere of the same color laid 
in very fine pleats. Over-skirt of the same cash- 
mere, the front breadth at the right side appear- 
ing to be buttoned on the side breadth with im- 
mense flat buttons of cut steel. The front breadth 
is draped and caught up high on the left hip, and 
is fastened there under a flat bow of velvet, held 
by a buckle to match the buttons. Coat basque 
of cashmere, trimmed with velvet revers on the 
basques behind and on the neck and sleeves, and 
with steel buttons. This style of toilette will be 
made in all colors, and there will be added as a 
wrapping a long visite of the same cashmere, 
with Japanese sleeves (very long, with the edge 
turned up on the outside) and a hood. No other 
trimming than a thick piping of velvet. The 
hood and sleeves (on the bottom) are lined with 
velvet. In general the over-dress, whether over- 
skirt or polonaise, will be largely slashed on the 
sides or in front, so as to disclose the skirt, thus 
giving the latter greater importance. Frequently 
these over-dresses are pleated on one side, being 
caught up almost to the hip. For the autumn 
there will also be skirts entirely pleated perpen- 
dicularly, of Scotch plaid goods, which will be of 
Surah for very elegant ladies, and of wool for 
simpler dresses. With such skirts will be worn 
a coat-basque of light cloth in the principal shade 
of the Scotch goods. This coat will open, with 
large revers, over a pleated chemisette, precisely 
like gentlemen’s shirt bosoms. Beneath the col- 
lar of this chemisette is worn a large cravat of 
white muslin, trimmed with lace, the bow of which 
is fastened with a metal monkey, parrot, or ele- 
phant. These are the three animals in fashion 
for pins. Other fancy articles of jewelry which 
will be worn in the winter are belt buckles of all 
kinds, in the shape of bows, sharp-pointed lances, 
horseshoes, and sword-belt plaques. For trim- 
ming bonnets there are palm leaves, wheat ears, 
and sprays with a bird or butterfly, all of gilt 
metal. 

Black dresses are more than ever in fashion, 
and some of them will be of exceptional richness. 
Such, among others, are dresses of black crape 
or black tulle embroidered with gold, amber, and 
iridescent beads. These beads have a dazzling 
effect, heightened by the sombre background. 
The foundation of such dresses is always of 
black satin. 

Have I already spoken of the woven Jersey ? 
Perhaps so, but I shall have to return to the sub- 
ject in view of its success, which is constantly 
increasing. These garments are made by the 
manufacturers of tights designed for dancers. 
For the winter the material will be made in all 
colors, and will be richly embroidered with beads 
of jet or in colors, and the embroidery will be so 
disposed as to simulate either the scales or the 
plates of the cuirasses formerly worn by armed 
knights. The Jerseys are made by special mea- 
surement of the figure, and can not be obtained 
everywhere. They descend rather low, and in- 
close the hips tightly. Their function is to dis- 
play the figure as fully as possible. This is the 
most objectionable feature of this fashion, and I 
am afraid that it is just this feature which has 
charmed the ladies of fashion. These Jerseys are 
worn with all kinds of skirts, but wide-spread as 
this fashion is among fashionable women, it will 
not become general with the larger classes. 

Gloves are longer and longer. In summer not 
a pair of dressed kid gloves is to be seen, and the 
lady who should wear such would be instantly 
classed with those who ignore the laws of ele- 
gance. Undressed kid and Saxony gloves are 
most worn. White gloves of this kind are only 
permissible for réunions in the evening. For 
all ether occasions they are chosen of a color 
called naturel, that is to say, in all the shades of 
chamois, more or less light according to the style 
of the toilette. At present gloves with four but- 
tons are the shortest that are worn. For the even- 
ing the gloves should reach above the elbow. 

Emmevine Raywonp. 





GARDEN-WORK FOR SEPTEM- 
BER AND OCTOBER. 


x be Lager | of the month of September 
brings with it, in the garden, much prepara- 
tion for the winter months. Cuttings have to be 
made, seeds sown, plants to be repotted, green- 
houses to be ired and put in order, and many 
plants towa: t the end of the month to be housed 
or protected from early frosts. 

From the 10th to the end of the month is an 
excéllent time for taking up and repotting such 
plants as it is desired to keep in the house dur- 
ing the winter. Geraniums, petunias, verbenas, 
heliotropes, and other soft-wooded plants should 
be cut back somewhat freely when lifted from 
the ground, and cuttings may be made from the 
prunings. After being potted, they should be 
placed in a shady but airy place for ten or fifteen 
days, or until they show signs of having made 
fresh roots; they should be regularly and care- 





fully. watered, care being had, however, not to 
make the soil too moist. Cuttings of all bedding- 
out plants that it may be desirable to plant out 
next season may now be put in. They should be 
placed in a frame and covered with a sash in 
order to keep an even moisture in the atmosphere 
that surrounds them. The sash should be slight- 
ly shaded between the hours of 10 a.m. and 4 
p.M., and a little air given. We have found fine- 
ly sifted anthracite coal dust—not ashes—an ex- 
cellent material in which to insert cuttings of 
soft-wooded plants. We find that they are far 
less liable to damp off in this material than in 
any other, and that any excess of water is soon 
got rid of if any drainage at all is allowed. 

Plants in pots, intended to be kept in rooms or 
in the greenhouse, should be repotted or have a 
top-dressing of fresh soil. It is better to do it 
this month than to leave it until October or No- 
vember, as the plants make new roots much more 
readily early in the autumn than they do later in 
the season. When repotting a plant, always re- 
move any matted roots that may be on the out- 
side of the ball of earth, and gently loosen and 
shake off about half an inch to an inch or more 
of the ball itself, according to the size of the 
plant. The outside of the ball is very apt to be- 
come hard, and thus prevent the free develop- 
ment of fresh roots. In top-dressing plants, from 
one-quarter to one-half of the upper part of the 
ball should be carefully removed with the fingers 
or a blunt stick, and the fresh soil filled in when 
the ball is replaced in the pot. Such winter- 
blooming bulbs as ixias, oxalis, cyclamens, and 
Roman hyacinths should be potted toward the 
end of the month to insure early blooming. 

Those of our readers who have greenhouses 
should see that all repairs in the way of puttying, 
painting, and putting the heating apparatus in 
order are now attended to, as to do such work 
after the plants are put in causes much confu- 
sion, and frequently many of the plants are in- 
jured by the workmen engaged. The greenhouse 
should have a thorough cleaning previous to its 
being occupied for the winter. 

This month is an excellent time for sowing the 
seeds of many annual plants, as they bloom much 
finer and earlier the next season than when sown 
in the spring ; in the latter case they do not bloom 
until late in the summer, when the weather is too 
hot for them to produce fine flowers. The follow- 
ing selection of them should always be sown in 
the autumn to insure fine blooms: summer ado- 
nis, sweet alyssum, yellow alyssum, American cen- 
taurea, the different species and varieties of 
clarkia, agrostemma, calliopsis, double poppies, 
double larkspurs, gilia, collinsia, erysimum, esch- 
scholtzia, nemophila, candytuft, catchfly, fenzlia, 
gypsophila, didiscus, scarlet flax, scabious, and 
pansies. In sections of the country where the 
snow does not gather much in winter, most of 
the species above named would be the better for 
having a small fir or pine branch laid over them 
to protect them from alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing, which is far more injurious to them than ex- 
treme cold. We have had plants, natives of the 
arctic zone, which were thus injured, but which 
would withstand any amount of cold when shaded 
from the sun. We have found a small flower-pot 
inverted over such plants a most excellent pro- 
tection, but the hole in the pot should not be 
stopped up, as the plants require air even in win- 
ter-time. It is well worth while to attend to this 
sowing of annuals in the autumn, for it adds to 
the beauty and increases the pleasures of the 
flower garden by a month or six weeks, as they 
come into bloom long before bedding-out plants 
make any show. By a judicious planting of an- 
nuals, perennials, bulbs, and bedding-out plants, 
a continuous and brilliant display of flowers can 
be had in the open garden from the first of April 
until the first of November, and by autumn and 
spring sowing it may be had by annuals alone. 

Toward the end of September and during Oc- 
tober is the proper season for planting hardy 
bulbs, such as crocus, hyacinths, tulips, crown-im- 
perials, narcissus, and lilies. The earlier they 
are planted, the more time they have to make 
roots, and this insures a strong and early. bloom 
the next season. When the planting is left until 
November, the frost soon penetrates the ground, 
and root-growth is suspended until spring, and 
they will not bloom until they have made a cer- 
tain amount of root-growth. All garden bulbs 
require a good rich garden soil, but crude manure 
should never be allowed to come in contact with 
bulbs, as it is always injurious tothem. It is not 
necessary to take up bulbs every season and re- 
plant them: they are really the better of being al- 
lowed to remain in the ground for two or three 
years, Lilies may remain for even four or five 
years. 

October is an excellent season for transplant- 
ing evergreen coniferous trees and shrubs ; flat- 
leaved evergreens, such as hollies and rhododen- 
drons, should only be planted in the spring. It 
is also a good month in which to plant all decid- 
uous trees and shrubs, as they nearly all make 
root growth at this season. Among fruit trees, 
all stone fruit, such as cherries, plums, and peach- 
es, seem to be an exception, as we have always 
found early spring planting to succeed best with 
them. Trees planted at this season should al- 
ways be well staked to prevent them being blown 
away by the high winter winds. They should 
also be well mulched to prevent the frost too free- 
ly penetrating the freshly disturbed soil in which 
the trees are plan 

During October all plants intended for the 
greenhouse should be brought into it, the most 
tender, such as heliotropes, callas, geraniums, etc., 
from the 1st to the 15th, and others up to the Ist 
of November, according to the weather. Plenty 
of air should be given during the day, the house 
closely shut up during the night, and the plants 
syringed every evening. Expdsure of the plants 
to harsh drying winds starves and injures them 
greatly. Any check to them at this season tends 
to retard their growth and flowering during the 





winter, and requires much after care and atten- 
tion toovercome. Plants intended for rooms may 
be kept on the piazza, or under some similar pro- 
tection, until the 10th or 15th, and then brought 
into the house. 





Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 596, 
TuEse monograms are worked in satin and tent 
stitch with fine white or colored embroidery cotton. 
The letter M in Fig. 2 is filled in with point Russe, 


Border.— White Embroidery. 
See illustration on double page. 


Tars border is worked on fine batiste or linen in sat- 
in, tent, button-hole, and lace stitch with fine em- 
broidery cotton. 


Netted Breakfast Cap. 
See illustration on double page. 


For the crown of this cap cut of white woven net- 
ting an oval piece twenty inches long and fourteen 

es wide, and fasten the front edge on a brim, 
which is cut of double mull, ten inches long, two 
inches and a half wide, and pointed on the front edge. 
The brim is covered with mall ruffies an inch and 
three-quarters wide, which are edged with lace three- 
quarters of an inch wide, and with loops of white 
satin ribbon a quarter of an inch wide. On the right 
side is a rosette of similar ribbon seven-eighths of an 
inch wide. The free edge of the crown is furnished 
with a shirr, through which are run two satin ribbons 
that are tied in a bow behind. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


VISIT to Long Beach, the new sea-side re- 
sort which has this season been opened to 
New-Yorkers, is well worth the hour’s ride it 
takes to reach the place. And that hour is most 
agreeably spent in the “ parlor-car’’ attached to 
each train passing through the green fields and 
little villages of Long Island. Long Beach is 
emphatically a sea-side place, as the numerous 
shows which have sprung up in such profusion 
on Coney Island have not yet found a foot-hold 
there, and the long expanse of its clear beach is 
untainted by anything that can offend the sight 
or smell, for the ** garbage war’ has not invaded 
its borders, A platform built far out on the 
beach, and furnished with seats, enables those 
who enjoy it to watch the magnificent surf, 
while the white-crested waves roll in under their 
very feet. A moonlight evening makes this a 
glorious spectacle. Only one immense hotel 
stands there, peculiar in its construction. The 
main floor is undivided by any partitions, and 
inclosed by glass doors leading to the piazzas, 
thus forming a single room 875 feet long and 140 
feet wide. A little southwest of the hotel are 
sixteen cottages, intended for those families who 
seek more quiet than can be found in the throng- 
ed hotel. It is expected that this attraction of 
Long Beach will be so successful that many 
more will be erected for the coming season. 


The celebrated cathedral at Cologne, which 
was commenced more than six centuries ago, is 
just completed. The last stone was inserted in 
the finial of the second tower on Saturday, Au- 
gust 14, and on the following Sunday it was 
dedicated with imposing religious ceremonies. 
This cathedral is the largest specimen of Gothic 
arehitecture in the world. 





The Ocean Grove Camp-Meeting loses none 
of its popularity. On the first Sunday of its 
session there was the largest number of people 
that have ever gathered there. Eleven different 
services were held during the day, and it was 
estimated that over 10,000 persons attended the 
evening service of prayer and song on the beach. 





A railroad is soon to be built from Saratoga to 
Saratoga Lake. The line will run near to a num- 
ber of springs on the northern side of the town, 
will avoid all carriage roads, and will in no way 
interfere with the pleasure of those who prefer 
to ride in carriages. The fare will be five cents 
to any of the springs, and ten cents to the lake. 





Four thousand mothers and children were 
made happy on one of the hot August days by a 
picnic excursion to Glen Island given to them 
by Justice Kelly. This was one of the largest 
excursions that ever left New York city, and was 
so well managed that not a single accident hap- 
pened to mar the enjoyment of the day. The 
benediction of one little girl, who said, ‘I tell 
you, Judge Kelly is a good man, he’ll go to 
heaven,” was worth the cost of the excursion. 





The hemlock forests are being so rapidly de- 
stroyed that an effort is being made to impose 
an export duty of two dollarsacord. The Mon- 
treal Board of Trade calculates that 1,250,000 
trees are annually cut, and that fifteen years of 
the same destruction will wipe the forests en- 
tirely out. 





The thanks of many sick and suffering chil- 
dren must have been silently bestowed upon the 
young lady in Westport, Connecticut, who is said 
to have gathered this season over eight hundred 
pond-lilies, and sent them to the Flower Mission 
in New York city. 


The new code of regulations for preventing 
collisions at sea, which is to take effect on Sep- 
tember 1, has been adopted by all the princi- 

al maritime nations except the United States. 
Though they still continue under the old rules, 
yet American vessels on the high seas must con- 
form to the same regulations that other vessels 
do. The new system seems to be a great im- 
provement upon the old one, and it is hoped 
will be the means of reducing the number of ac- 
cidents in the future at sea. 


Fulton Market, in New York city, has again 
been condemned, and the authorities are engaged 
in discussing whether it shall be repaired or re- 
built. 





The present fashion of black stockings for lit- 
tle girls seems to meet the approbation of Eng- 
lish mothers who have many little feet to clothe. 
One of them sends a ¢ommuniéation to a Lon- 
don paper which had objected to the fashion, in 
this wise: ‘‘ I wish people would not write about 
what they do not understand. If you had four 
bouncing, restless girls, you would know the 
value of black stockings. If girls wear short 
skirts, and play about much, they never look 
nice unless they have two pairs of white stock- 





ingsaday. My girls are eight, ten, twelve, and 
fourteen. If they wear white, it would involve 
sending no less than 112 separate stockings to 
the wash every week. It is so seldom that we 
have any reasonable fashions—fashions which 
combine economy and good taste—that I am 
sorry to see any one writing against this excel- 
lent item in children’s costume.” 





The largest botanical dépdt in the world is 
said to be at Statesville, North Carolina, where 
the firm which controls it has now in stock 1700 
varieties of roots, barks, seeds, flowers, and 
mosses, and all sorts of plants for herbariums 
in immense quantities. 


The largest rattlesnake probably that has ever 
been seen in Washington arrived recently at the 
Smithsonian Institution from Florida. It is 
about eight feet long, will measure twelve inch- 
es around the body, and has twelve rattles and 
a button on the end of its tail. This monster 
snake was killed for the purpose of taking a 
plaster cast of it. The manner of killing for this 
purpose is by putting the serpent in a close ves- 
sel, and admitting a sponge saturated with chlo- 
roform. This preserves the form so that a life- 
like cast may be taken. 





Sponges long in use are sometimes affected 
with sliminess, which is caused by the sponge 
not being wrung as dry as possible immediately 
after use. When this has once formed, it in- 
creases rapidly. A London paper says that one 
of the most effectual recipes for cleansing 
sponges, and certainly one of the cheapest, is 
strong solution of salt and water, in which they 
should soak for a few hours, and then be thor- 
oughly dried. Sponges should not be left in a 
sponge dish; they should be kept suspended 
where the air can freely circulate around them. 
Quick evaporation of the dampness is the main 
thing to keep them in good order. 





The Girls’ Seminary founded by Mr. Moody 
in Northfield, Massachusetts, gives promise of 
much success. It is designed for those of mod- 
erate means to obtain a Christian education for 
$100 a year. Girls are to be taught cooking and 
housekeeping, as well as the systematic study 
of the Bible. About twenty — girls, de- 
scribed as bright and intelligent, will attend the 
school this year. The principal examination of 
the applicants is in regard to their character and 
habits, and it is intended to give them more 
freedom than is usually allowed at boarding- 
schools. 





The parade of the Knights Templar in Chicago 
on August 17 was a grand and imposing sight. 
There were twenty thousand knights in line, 
with sixty-two bands, and it took about three 
hours for the procession to pass a given point. 
The day was fine, the city profusely decorated, 
and immense crowds came from all parts of the 
country to witness the scene. 





A manuscript of the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark has recently been discovered in Italy, which 
dates back to the fifth century. The leaves are 
of purple-parchment. It is carefully written in 
silver ink, and embellished with numerous small 
paintings in the style prevalent in those times. 





Heart-rending accounts are given of the famine 
in Persia. A native in Oroomiah writes thus: 
“Prices of food have risen to ten times their 
usual cost. There is no record in the times of 
our ancestors of such a year. Many from eating 
grass and roots swell up and die. The human 
countenance is changed. No hope of life re- 
mains. Children are abandoned by their par- 
ents. The dead lie unburied in the streets, and 
are eaten by dogs. Some have taken poison to 
escape from their misery. In one case a mother 
was found eating her child. It is thought that 
one hundred persons die daily in the city, and 
many more in the villages, and nearly all are 
Mussulmans.,”’ 





The new railway up Mount Vesuvius is de- 
scribed as running along a road as steep as a lad- 
der, half a mile in length. It is not a train in 
which the passenger travels, but a single car- 
riage, carrying ten persons only, and as the as- 
cending carriage starts, another, counterbalan- 
cing it, comes down from the summit, the weight 
of each being five tons. The carriages are so 
constructed that, rising or descending, the pas- 
senger sits on alevel plane, and whatever emotion 
or hesitation may be felt on starting, changes, 
before one has risen twenty yards, into a feeling 
of perfect security. : 


In order to secure first-class engravers, the 
London Graphic has formed a school of engrav- 
ing, in which the pupils, who are to be selected 
by competition, and to undergo a short proba- 
tion, will receive five years’ instruction. 





Excavations are constantly going on at Pom- 
peii, and a house has lately been disentombed 
which is doubtless the best preserved of all the 


| Roman dwellings hitherto found. The paint- 


ings and frescoes found in the interior are in 
very good condition, and will throw much light 
upon the art of Roman painting at that era. 





The following hints in regard to the care of 
cut flowers, though containing nothing novel, 
may be useful as reminders to those who cull 
choice flowers to decorate the home: Flowers 
decay much sooner when tied in bunches than 
when arranged loosely. When gathering flow- 
ers, use a pair of shears, or a knife for woody 
plants, such as roses, camellias, deutzias, fuch- 
sias, and the like. It is far better to gather your 
flowers than to let them fade upon the plants. 
A cool room is best adapted for keeping flowers 
fresh. Take away each flower as it fades, or it 
will destroy the others. Hot water will often 
restore flowers to freshness, even when every 
petal is drooping. Place the stems in a cup of 
boiling hot water; let them remain until each 
petal has smoothed; then cut off the coddled 
ends and place them in water of moderate tem- 
perature. Ammonia added to the water will also 
revive them quickly. When going for wild flow- 
ers or ferns carry a close-fitting tin box, and have 
a wet sponge and a basket, the smaller flowers 
shut in the box, and stems of larger flowers in- 
serted in the pores of the sponge, which you car- 
ry in the basket. Flowers should always be 
transported in air-tight boxes, 

















Fig. 1.—Lapy’s 
Cuemise.—[For pat- 
tern and description 
see Suppl., No. V., 

Figs. 27 and 28.) 





Fig. 3—Lapy’s Corser Cover. 
For description see next Pattern-sheet 
number, 


Fig. 5.—Gentieman’s Snir. 
For description see next Pattern-sheet number. 





Fig. 9.—Dunrry Niet Sacqur. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 7.—Batiste APRON. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 11.—Gentieway’s TRAVELLING é 
Surv. Fig. 13.—LanyGiieuice Ja 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and description lement, N 


Figs. 14 and 15.—Lapy’s 
CoLLtaR AND Corr. 
For description see Suppl. 


Fig. 20.—Genrieman’s CoLiar. 
For pattern and ve see Sup- 
plement, No. XV., 

Fig. 62. 


Fig. 18.—Lapy’s Drawers. 
For pattern see description in Supplement, 
Fig. 21.—GentLeman’s Curr. Repel RS \ 
For pattern and description see P VE A\\ \ eee Y ‘ aN ) : eo 
Supplement, No. XVL, Fig. 63. Y hos } ae : : kG 
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Fig. 24.—Lapy’s Nicnrt Dress. Fig. 26.—Lapy’s Corser Cover. 
For description see next Pattern-sheet number. For description see next Pattern-sheet number. 
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Fig. 31.—Lapy’s Cuemise, Fig. 1.—Foutarp Wrapper. 
Boroxur.—Wurre Emprowery. For description see next Pattern-sheet number. For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Lapy s Cnemise. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 29 and 30. 
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Fig. 4.—Lapy’s Corser Cover. 
For description see next Pattern-sheet number. 





Fig. 6.—GentLeMan’s Snier. 
For description see next Pattern-sheet number 
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Fig. 10.—Mvstin Nicut Sacqvur. 
ipti i ° : 
td sca wt i aoe — Fig. 8.—Genrieman’s Surr. 
= For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIL, Figs, 52-57. 





J Fig. 12.—GentieMan’s TRAVEL- 
-Lapy’ ieee Jacke. LING Sarer. 
tion lement, No. XL, Figs. 48-51. For description see Supplement. 


Lapy’s Crocnet Give Breakrast Cap. 
AY \\y For pattern see Supplement, No. XVILL, Fig. 65. 
Figs. 16 and 17.—Lapy’s : ‘ ars 
CoLtarR AND Curr. A 
For description see Suppl. 


Fig. 22.—Gentieman’s CoLiar. 
For pattern and description see er SU - 
Suppl., No. XIV., Figs. 60 and 61. Fig. 23.—Gentieman’s 
Curr. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl, No, XVIL., Fig. 64. 
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Fig. 19.—Lapy’s Drawers. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIIL., Figs. 58 and 59, 
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Fig. 27.—Batiste 
KERCHIEF. 
For description 
see Supplement. 


Fig. 25.—Lapy’s Nigut Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, LV., Figs, 21-26, 











Fig. 29.—Musuin Perricoat.—|[See Fig. 30.] 
For description see next Pattern-sheet number. 
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Fig. 3.—Casumere Wrapper. Fig. 32.—GentLeMan’s Nicut Suirr. Fig. 30,—Trarn ror Perricoat, Fie. 29. 
For description see Supplement. For description see next Pattern-sheet number. For description.see next Pattern-sheet number. 
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SUNRISE. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrnor or “ A Prrsoess or Tauxe,” “ A DaventTer oF 
Hera,” “Tar Strange ADVENTURES OF A 
Puarton,” “ Mso.kop or Darr,” Ero, 





CHAPTER XXV. 
A FRIEND’S ADVICE. 


Tus must be said for George Brand, that while 
he was hard and unsympathetic in the presence of 
those whom he disliked or distrusted, in the so- 
ciety of those whom he did like and did trust he 
was docile and acquiescent as a child, easily led 
and easily persuaded. When he went from Lind’s 
chamber, which had been to him full of an at- 
mosphere of impatience and antagonism, to Lord 
Evelyn’s study, and found his friend sitting read- 
ing there, his whole attitude changed. And his 
first duty was to utter a series of remonstrances 
about the thousand pounds, 

“ You can’t afford it, Evelyn. Why didn’t you 
come to me? I would have given it to you a 
dozen times over rather than you should have 

said it.” 
me No doubt you would,” said the pale lad. 
“That is why I did not come to you.” 

“T wish you could get it back.” 

“T would not take it back. It is little enough 
I can do; why not let me give such help as I 
can? If only those girls would begin to marry 
off, I might do more. But there is such a band 
of them that men are afraid to come near them.” 

“T think it would be a pity to spoil the group,” 
said Brand. “The country should subscribe to 
keep them as they are—the perfect picture of an 
English family. However, to return: you must 
promise me not to commit any of these extrava- 
gances again. If any appeal is made to you, 
come to me.” 

But here a thought seemed to strike him. 

“ Ah,” he said, “I have something to tell you. 
Lind is trying to get me to enter the same grade 
of officership with himself. And do you know 
what the first qualification is ?—that you give up 
every penny you possess in the world.” 

“Well?” 


“Well!” 

The two friends stared at each other—the one 
calmly inquisitive, the other astounded. 

“TI thought you would have burst out laugh- 
ing!” Brand exclaimed. 

“Why?” said the other. “You have already 
done more for them—for us—than that: why 
should you not do all in your power? Why 
should you not do all that you can, and while you 
can? Look!” 

They were standing at the window. On the 
other side of the street, far below them, were 
some funeral carriages; at this precise moment 
the coffin was being carried across the pavement. 

“That is the end of it. I say why shouldn’t 
you do all that you can, and while you can ?” 

“Do you want reasons? Well, one has oc- 
curred to me since I came into this room, A 
minute ago I said to you that you must not re- 
peat that extravagance; and I said if you were 
appealed to again, you could come to me. But 
what if I had already surrendered every penny in 
the world? I wish to retain in my own hands at 
least the power to help my friends.” 

“That is only another form of selfishness,” 
said Lord Evelyn, laughing. “I fear you are as 
yet of weak faith, Brand.” 

He turned from the light and went and sank 
into the shadow of a great arm-chair. 

“Now I know what you are going to do, Eve- 
lyn,” said his friend. “You are going to talk 
me out of my common-sense. And I will not 
have it. I want to show you why it is impossi- 
ble I should agree to this demand.” 

“Tf you feel it to be impossibie, it is impossi- 
ble.” 

“ My dear fellow, is it reasonable ?” 

“T dislike things that are reasonable.” 

“There is but one way of getting at you. 
Have you thought of Natalie ?” 

“ Ah!” said the other, quickly raising himself 
into an expectant attitude. 

“You will listen now, I suppose, to reason, to 
common-sense. Do you think it likely that, with 
the possibility of her becoming my wife, I am go- 
ing to throw away this certainty, and leave her 
to all the chances of the world? Lind says that 
the Society amply provides for its officers. Very 
well; that is quite probable. I tell him that I am 
not afraid for myself; if I had to think of myself 
alone, theré is no saying what I might not do, 
even if I were to laugh at myself for doing it. 
But how about Natalie? Lind might die. I 
might be sent away to the ends of the earth. 
Do you think I am going to leave her at the mer- 
cy of a lot of people whom she never saw ?” 

Lord Evelyn was silent. 

“ Besides, there is more than that,” his friend 
continued, warmly. “ You may call it selfishness, 
if you like, but if you love a woman, and she gives 
her life into your hands—well, she has the first 
claim on you. I will put it to you: do you think 
lam going to sell the Beeches—when—when she 
might live there ?” 

Lord Evelyn did not answer. 

“ Of course I am willing to subscribe largely,” 
his friend continued ; “and Natalie herself would 
say yes tothat. But Iam not ambitious. I don’t 
want to enter that grade. I don’t want to sit in 
Lind’s chair, when he gets elected to the Council, 
as has been suggested tome. I am not qualified 
for it; I don’t care about it; I can best do my 
own work in my own way.” 

At last Lord Evelyn spoke; but it was in a medi- 
tative fashion ; and not very much to the point. 
lie lay back in his easy-chair, his hands clasped 
behind his head, and talked; and his talk was not 
at all about the selling of Hill Beeches in Buck- 
inghamshire, but of much more abstract matters. 
He spoke of the divine wrath of the reformer— 





what a curious thing it was, that fiery impatience 
with what was wrong in the world; how it 
cropped up here and there from time to time; 
and how one abuse after another had been burned 
up by it and swept away forever. Give the man 
possessed of this holy rage all the beauty and 
wealth and ease in the world, and he is not satis- 
fied ; there is something within him that vibrates 
to the call of humanity without; others can pass 
by what does not affect themselves with a laugh 
or a shrug of indifference ; he only must stay and 
labor till the wrong thing is put right. And how 
often had he been jeered at by the vulgar of his 
time; how Common-Sense had pointed the finger 
of scorn at him ; how Respectability had called 
him crazed! John Brown at Harper’s Ferry is 
only a ridiculous old fool; his effort is absurd ; 
even gentlemen in the North feel an “ intellectual 
satisfaction” that he is hanged, because of his 
“preposterous miscaleulation of possibilities.” 
Yes; no doubt; you hang him, and there is an 
end ; but “his soul goes marching on;” and the 
slaves are freed! You want to abolish the Corn 
Laws ?—all good society shrieks at you at first: 
you are a Radical, a regicide, a Judas Iscariot: 
but in time the nation listens; and the poor have 
cheap bread. “ Mazziniis mad!” the world cries; 
“why this useless bloodshed? It is only politi- 
cal murder.” Mazzini is mad, no doubt; but in 
time the beautiful dream of Italy—of “ Italia, the 
world’s wonder, the world’s care”—comes true. 
And what matter to the reformer, the agitator, 
the dreamer, though you stone him to death, or 
throw him to the lions, or clap him into a nine- 
teenth-century prison and shut his mouth that 
way? He has handed on the sacred fire. Others 
will bear the torch ; and he who is unencumbered 
will outstrip his fellows. The wrong must be put 
right. 

—— so forth, and so forth. Brand sat and 
listened, recognizing here and there a proud, 
pathetic phrase of Natalie’s, and knowing well 
whence the inspiration came; and as he listened 
he almost felt as though that beautiful old place 
in Buckinghamshire was slipping through his fin- 
gers. The sacrifice seemed to be becoming less 
and less of a sacrifice; it took more and more 
the form of a duty: would Natalie’s eyes smile 
approval ? 

Brand jumped up, and took a rapid turn or 
two up and down the room. 

“I won't listen to you, Evelyn. You don’t 
know anything about money matters. You care 
for nothing but ideas. Now I come of a com- 
mercial stock, and I want to know what guaran- 
tee I have that this money, if I were to give it up, 
would be properly applied. Lind’s assurances are 
all very well—” 

“Oh yes, of course; you have got back to 
Lind,” said Lord Evelyn, waking up from his 
reyeries. “Do you know, my dear fellow, that 
your distrust of Lind is rapidly developing into a 
sharp and profound hatred ?” 

“T take men asI findthem. Perhaps you can 
explain to me how Lind should care so little for 
the future of his daughter as to propose—with 
the possibility of our marrying—that she should 
be left penniless ?” 

“T can explain it to myself, but not to you; 
you are too thorough an Englishman.” 

“ Are you a foreigner ?” 

“T try to understand those who are not Eng- 
lish, Now an Englishman’s theory is that he 
himself and his wife and children—his domestic 
circle, in fact—are the centre of creation, and 
that the fate of empires, as he finds that going 
one way or the other in the telegrams of the 
morning paper, is a very small matter compared 
with the necessity of Tom’s going to Eton, or Dick’s 
marrying and settling down as the bailiff of the 
Worcestershire farm. That is all very well ; but 
other people may be of a different habit of mind. 
Lind’s heart and soul are in his present work ; he 
would sacrifice himself, his daughter, you, or any- 
body else, to it, and consider himself amply justi- 
fied. He does not care about money, or horses, 
or the luxury of a big establishment; I suppose 
he has had to live on simple fare many a time 
whether he liked it or not, and can put up with 
whatever happens. If you imagine that you may 
be cheated by a portion of your money—suppos- 
ing you were to adopt his proposal—going into 
his pocket as commission, you do him a wrong.” 

“No, I don’t think that,” Brand said, rather 
unwillingly. “I don’t take him to be a common 
and vulgar swindler. And I can very well be- 
lieve that he does not care very much for money 
or luxury or that kind of thing so far as he him- 
self is concerned. Still, you would think that the 
ordinary instinct of a father would prevent his 
doing an injury to the future of his daughter—” 

“ Would he consider it aninjury? Wouldshe?” 

“Well,” Brand said, “she is very enthusias- 
tic and noble and generous, and does not know 
what dependence or poverty means. But he isa 
man of the world, and you would think he would 
look after his own kith and kin.” 

“Yes, that is a wholesome conservative Eng- 
lish sentiment, but it does not rule the actions of 
everybody.” 

“ But common-sense—” 

“Oh, bother common-sense! Common-sense 
is only a grocer that hasn’t got an idea beyond 
ham and eggs.” j 

“Well, if I am only a grocer,” Brand said, 
quite submissively, “ Don’t you think the grocer, 
if he were asked to pay off the national debt, 
ought to say, ‘Gentlemen, that is a praiseworthy 
object. But in the mean time wouldn’t it be ad- 
visable for me to make sure that my wife mayn’t 
have to go on the parish ?’” 

Thereafter there was silence for a time; and 
when Brand next spoke, it was in a certain pre- 
cise, hard fashion, as if he wished to make bis 
meaning very clear. 

“Suppose, Evelyn,” he said, “I were to tell 
you what has occurred to me as the probable ex- 
planation of Lind’s indifference about the future 
of his daughter; would you be surprised ?” 





“T expect it will be wrong, for you can not do 
justice to thatman. But I should like to hear it.” 

“T must tell you he wrote me a letter, a shilly- 
shallying sort of letter, filled with a nts to 
prove that a marriage between Na‘ and my- 
self would not be expedient, and all the rest of 
it. Not absolutely refusing his consent, you un- 
derstand, but postponing the matter, and hoping 
that on further reflection, et cetera, et cetera. 
Well, do you know what my conclusion is 9—that 
he is definitely resolved I shall not marry his 
daughter, and that he is playing with me, hum- 
bugging me with the possibility of marrying her, 
until he induces me to hand him over my fortune 
for the use of the Society. Stare away as you 
like, that is what I believe to be true.” 

He rose and walked to the window, and looked 


out. 

“Well, Evelyn, whatever happens, I have to 
thank you for many things. It has been all like 
my boyhood come back again, but much more 
wonderful and beautiful. If I have to go to 
America, I shall take with me at least the mem- 
ory of one night at Covent Garden. She was 
there—and Madame Potecki—and old Calabressa. 
It was Fidelio they were playing. She gave me 
some forget-me-nots.” 

“What do you mean by going to America?” 
Lord Evelyn said. 

Brand remained at the window for a minute 
or two, silent, and then he returned to his chair. 

“You will say I am unjust again. But unless 
I am incapable of understanding English—such 
English as he speaks—this is his ultimatum, that 
unless I give my property, every cent of it, over 
to the Society, I am to go to America. It is a 
distinct and positive threat.” 

“ How can you say so?” the other remonstra- 
ted. “He has just been to America himself, 
without any compulsion whatever.” 

“ He has been to America for a certain number 
of weeks. I am to go for life, and, as he im- 
agines, alone.” 

His face had been growing darker and darker, 
the brows lowering ominously over the eyes. 

“ Now, Brand,” his friend said, “you are letting 
your distrust of this man Lind become a madness, 
What if he were to say to-morrow that you might 
marry Natalie the day after?” 

The other looked up, almost bewildered. 

“T would say he was serving some purpose of 
his own. But he will not say that. He means 
to keep his daughter to himself; and he means 
to have my money.” 

“Why, you admitted a minute ago that even 
you could not suspect him of that.” 

“Not for himself. No. Probably he does not 
care formoney. But he cares for ambition—for 
power; and there is a vacancy in the Council. 
Don’t you see? This would be a tremendous 
large sum in the eyes of a lot of foreigners: they 
would be grateful, would they not? And Natalie 
once transferred to Italy, I could console myself 
with the honor and dignity of Lind’s chair in 
Lisle Street: don’t you perceive ?” 

“T perceive this—that you misjudge Lind alto- 
gether. Iamsure of it. I have seen it from the 
beginning—from the moment you set your foot 
in his house. And you tried to blind yourself to 
the fact because of Natalie. Now that you im- 
agine he means to take Natalie from you, all your 
pent-up antagonism breaks loose. Meanwhile, 
what does Natalie herself say ?” 

“ What does she say ?” he repeated, mechanic- 
ally. He also was lying back in his chair, his 
eyes gazing aimlessly at the window. But when- 
ever any one spoke of Natalie, or whenever he 
himself had to speak of her, a quite new expres- 
sion came into his face. The brows lifted, the 
eyes were gentle. “What does she say? Why, 
nothing. Lind requested me neither to see her 
nor to write to her; and I thought that reason- 
able, until I should have heard what he had to 
saytome. There is a message I got half an hour 
ago—not from her.” 

He handed to Lord Evelyn the anonymous 
scroll that he had received from the old German. 

“Poor old Calabressa!” he said. “Those Ital- 
ians are always very fond of little mysteries. But 
how he must have loved that woman !” 

“ Natalie’s mother ?” 

“Yes,” said the other, absently. “I wonder 
he has never gone to see his sweetheart of former 

ears.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Brand started. It was not necessary that Lord 

Evelyn should in the mean time be intrusted with 
that secret. 
“ He told me that when he saw Natalie it was 
to him like a vision from the dead, she was so 
like her mother. But I must be off, Evelyn; I 
have to meet Molyneux at two. So that is your 
advice,” he said, as he went to the door—“ that I 
should comply with Lind’s demand ; or—to put 
it another way—succumb to his threat ?” 

“Tt is not my advice at all. Quite the con- 
trary. I say, if you have any doubt or distrust—if 
you can not make the sacrifice without perfect faith 
and satisfaction to yourself—do not think of it.” 

“ And go to America ?” 

“T can not believe that any such compulsory 
alternative exists. But about Natalie. Surely 
you wili send her a message: Lind can not ob- 
07 ays a + 

“T will send her no message; I will go to her,” 
the other said, firmly. “I believe Lind wishes 
me not to see her. Within the duties demanded 
of me by the Society, his wishes are to me com- 
mands; elsewhere and otherwise neither his 
wishes nor his commands do I value more than 
alucifer-match. Is that plain enough, Evelyn ?” 

And so he went away, forgetting all the sage 
counsel Calabressa had giyen him ; thinking rath- 
er of the kindly, thoughtful, mysterious little mes- 
sage the old man had left behind him, and of the 
beautiful caged bird that sighed and wept be- 
cause she, — she was forgotten. She should 
not think that long! 

{to Bx conTinvED.] 





AN ELIZABETHAN CHAIR. 


red an old chair standing, with a lot of what 
the salesman called truck and dicker, at the 
door of a junk-shop, as Mrs. Frink hurried by. 
It happened to catch her eye because a little curly- 
headed urchin nursing a cat had climbed into it. 
Looking back to admire the mop of curls, she 
saw the chair, and it struck her all at once that 
here was the very thing Mrs. Veazie wanted—a 
genuine bit of Elizabethan furniture—and it was 
ready to be split up into fire-wood. Well, Mrs. 
Veazie couldn’t have that chair. The black old 
oak of the frame; the exceedingly tall and nar- 
row back, with its narrower bit of leather down 
the middle fastened by brass bosses; the bul- 
ging acorns of the legs; the imitation of shields 
and of buckles and of straps carved all over the 
wood; the great grinning head surmounting the 
whole—was not that exactly what she had always 
read and heard of as pure style? And the cov- 
ering—it was no enamelled cloth of to-day; it 
was tough old black ox-hide, split and cracked 
with use and weather. Doubtless some dead-and- 
gone colonial grandee had brought it overseas 
from the hall or castle where it first belonged, 
and now its glory had departed, and it was to be 


sold for a song. What was its price? she asked 


of the shop-man at the door. 

At any other time, and to any other woman, he 
would have said, “A dollar and a half, and glad 
to get it ;” but he had heard her sudden exclama- 
tion, “ A real antique !” had seen the wonder and 
admiration and calculation in her eyes, and he 
answered, boldly, “ Ten dollars.” 

Ten dollars! It took her breath away a mo- 
ment, for she had not a great deal of money, 
Mr. Frink holding the purse strings. But what! 
Should she let this discovery go because she had 
been going to buy a barrel of flour and a new 
morning dress ?—this that had not perhaps its 
counterpart in America ; that many a rich woman 
would give ten times as much to have; that Mrs. 
Veazie would give her eyes for; that would always 
be worth the money put into it. She could get a 
cheaper flour, and wear her dress another year— 
and she did. And she felt as if somebody had 
left her a fortune when, on returning home, she 
found that old chair in the kitchen, and Johanna 
turning up her nose at it. 

Left her a fortune! 

“ My dear,” said her husband, next day at din- 
ner, “ what is this piece of lumber ?” and he sur- 
veyed the chair, which had been temporarily pro- 
moted to the dining-room. 

“Lumber! Why, Wirt, it is an Elizabethan 
chair! The idea!” 

“ How came it here ?” insisted her husband. 

“Why—why, I bought it.” 

“ And paid for it? How much?” 

“T paid ten dollars for it, if you must know. 
If I hadn’t, Mrs. Veazie would. You know the 
Veazies are refurnishing in Old Colonial, and their 
library is simply delicious.” 

“ All right, my love. But I really should like 
to know where you got the money.” 

“Well, I was going to buy some other things, 
and I decided to go without this, and get an in- 
ferior quality of that—” 

“And.so square accounts. But I can’t im- 
agine what you wanted of this. You don’t pre- 
tend to say there’s any beauty in it. It’s ina 
beastly condition—” 

“Not any beauty!” opening wide her pretty 
eyes. “Why, Wirt, what are you thinking of ? 
Look at it! I don’t believe there’s a dozen such 
chairs in the country.” 

“T should hope not.” 

“Now, my dear! When I’ve been dying for an 
old-fashioned chair! And after it’s cleansed and 
repaired—” 

“Ah, that’s it. Twenty dollars more, I sup- 
pose. Well. A little more sauce, if you please. 
By-the-way, what ails this pudding? It’s as heavy 
as lead. And so were the biscuits at breakfast 
this morning. If that cook can’t make decent 
bread, Pll discharge her, if there isn’t another 
in the world.” Mr. Frink was slightly irascible, 
and the indigestion produced by the morning’s bis- 
cuit had affected his temper, and his wife’s silence, 
under the expression of it, aggravated matters. 
“What’s the reason she gives me such stuff as 
this to eat? Eh? How do you account for it?” 

“Tt’s the new flour, I suppose,” said Mrs. Frink, 
mildly. 

“New flour? What! has Bentley been send- 
ing us another brand? If he has changed that 
without authority, Pll change him! 1 won’t sub. 
mit—” 

“He hasn’t, dear. It was I. I thought I 
should like to try another kind—” 

“That’s just like you, Emily! I might have 
known as much. Never letting well enough 
alone! always trying something new! And I 
suppose you have a whole barrel, and we have 
to wade through two months of such dough as 
she furnishes to-day—enough to poison an ana- 
conda, And this,” waking to the fact, “is one 
of your economies, one of the things you bought 
cheaper so that you could get that monstrosity of 
achair!” And Mr, Frink warmed with his sub- 
ject, and worked himself into a first-rate passion, 
and Mrs. Frink left the room in tears, and the 
chair looked grimly on, and scored one. 

It was some days after the reconciliation, that 
of course took place, ere Mrs. Frink ventured to 
allude to the subject of cleansing and restoring 
the old chair, which she had removed from the 
dining-room, and the subject of which she took 
care not to touch upon at meal-times, as they 
were still at work on the obnoxious flour. An 
early caller on business, whom Mrs. Frink had 
let in, in the absence of Johanna, had just left, 
and as her husband returned after dismissing him, 
she was just about to open her lips when he open- 
ed hi 


is. 

“T declare, Emily, I can’t, for the life of me, 
imagine your being willing to make a display of 
yourself to Mr, M in that rig. I shouldn’t 
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think you’d even want me to see you. The wife 
of the poorest mechanic in town has a more pre- 
sentable dress in the morning. Faded, patched, 
darned, poverty-stricken—it made me blush to 
see him glance at you. Look at Mrs. Palmer in 
the morning—” ; 

“T never had the chance, and I don’t know how 
you should.” 

“Tf I had married her, I shouldn’t have been 
ashamed to see the king in my parlor of a morning. 
It does seem as if you might manage a decent 
print. I suppose it goes all over town either that 
I pinch you so that you look like a beggar, or 
else that you are a notorious sloven”—and Mr. 
Frink could not for the life of him imagine why 
his wife again left the room in tears, and stum- 
bled over the grim old chair, which seemed to put 
out a foot to catch her as she did so. 

But it takes a great deal to discourage a woman 
thoroughly in earnest, and Mrs. Frink meant to 
have that chair restored; and nothing daunted 
by previous failures, she went on in her career of 
small economies till she should raise the requisite 
money, for she felt unable to say any more about 
it. She had only succeeded in amassing half the 
sum, when, one morning, as her husband was 
dressing, there came an outcry from his closet as 
to what in—well, no matter—had become of his 
second best black trousers, and his spotted vest 
too, and his blue cut-away coat, and— 

Mrs. Frink, who had not yet risen, felt her feet 
turn icy cold, and she pretended to be sound 
asleep. But it was of no use, as experience could 
have told her. Out came Mr. Frink, like a roar- 
ing lion from his den, covered with coats and 
waistcoats and trousers, which he spread out on 
the bed, naming each article. There was his 
dress-coat, there was his best black frock, there 
was his English breakfast, there was his gray 
suit, there were his corduroy hunting breeches— 
there were these, those, and the others; but where 
were his blue cut-away, his spotted waistcoat, his 
second best black trousers? Did sheknow? Had 
she heard? Did she mean to lie there and pay 
no attention to a thing of this nature? Had he 
been robbed? Had— 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Frink, opening the brown 
eyes at last, and taking courage, as he could but 
kill her, “ it would be no such great matter if you 
had been—” 

“No such matter? If I had been robbed ?” 

“No; for there were so many rusty spots on 
the coat lapels, that wouldn’t come out, and you 
remember there were little holes in the legs of 
the trousers from the sparks of your cigar, and 
as for the vest,I had bound it twice, and the 
pockets were used up. And I sold them.” 

Mr. Frink dropped his jaw—we are not speak- 
ing vernacularly—and stared at her a moment 
over his glasses, perfectly aghast. Probably, for 
that moment, he saw himself completely in that 
woman’s power: she could sell his clothes while 
he was asleep, and keep him a prisoner forever ! 
But at the end of that moment he had bundled 
the various articles back to their hooks, had 
locked the door, and put the key triumphantly in 
his pocket, and had stalked out of the house to 
return no more that day, too outraged to dare 
trust himself with words. And Mrs. Frink was 
unable to leave her bed for the next twenty-four 
hours through the headache that followed the 
scene. And when all was said, guilt, quarrel, and 
gains, two dollars was all she had realized from 
the old-clothes woman. 

But at length, by dint of patience, persever- 
ance, and penury, the coveted amount of money 
was hers, and the chair went to put a young head 
on its old shoulders, so to speak: to be scraped 
and scoured and pumiced and oiled, and to be 
covered with brown stamped leather, and studded 
with wonderful brass nails. 

“Where is your Elizabethan chair, Emily ?” 
asked her husband, one night, looking round the 
room as if he missed something. 

“Dear me!” she answered, glancing up from 
her newspaper. “I never thought you’d notice. 
I thought I should surprise you. It has gone to 
be restored.” 

“ Restored 9” 

“ Why, to be cleansed, to have its corners sharp- 
ened, to have a new covering.” 

“A new covering! Well, Emily, I certainly 
thought you had more sense than that. A new 
covering on an old chair! To think of such a 
thing! To dream of changing the covering on 
which old Governor Hutchinson may have sat, on 
which Sir Harry Vane may have sat, Sir Edmond 
Andros, General Gates, and Heaven knows who 
else of the colonial gods. Well, if you could 
change the covering at all, you replace it by a 
French chintz of rose-buds and humming-birds, 
I suppose ?” 

“The sarcastic isn’t your style, dear. Jove 
should always keep to his thunder,” said Mrs. 
Frink. “ Here it is now ;” and the belated chair 
came tilting into the room as if the head atop of 
it made a series of mocking bows. 

Apart from the matter of taste or sentiment in 
removing the old covering, Mrs. Frink had done 
well; the chair was certainly perfect in its way, 
as even Mr. Frink had to confess concerning the 
self-colored Jeather stamped in thick dingy gold, 
the lustrous polish of the oak, the intricacy of 
the carving. 

“Tt is very handsome,” said Mr. Frink; “and 
just about as comfortable as the pillory. And it 
cost the best part of a barrel of flour, a morning 
gown, a cut-away coat and spotted waistcoat and 
second best black trousers, and desserts and choice 
dishes and indigestions, reproaches and quarrels 
and headaches and self-denials, without number.” 

“ And you could sell it for a hundred and fifty 
dollars to-morrow.” 

“Let us do it, then.” But in his heart Mr. 
Frink was mightily pleased, after all, with the odd- 
looking chair. And when his. wife said, “ Let us 
put on our things, and go round and see if the 
Veazies have anything like it,” he obeyed with 
alacrity, 





Nothing precisely like it, nothing so exact and 
genuine as that one chair; but such an air about 
the whole house !—such a huge ancestral chest 
in the hall, in the drawing-room such a curious 
mantel that had been taken from the ruins of an 
old house, such china plates upon the wall, such 
rich subdued colors and lights, and such an as- 
sumption of connoisseurship in Mr. Veazie’s man- 
ner as he went about enlightening Mr. Frink on 
early Gothic and Italian Renaissance ! 

Mr. Frink was not to be outdone, although, to 
be sure, he had but a fraction of Mr. Veazie’s 
wealth. It was not a week afterward that he sent 
home an ancient buffet that matched the chair in 
some imperfect measure, and that would answer 
well for a cabinet. He began to flatter himself 
that now he should be a “collector”; and his 
wife herself was not better pleased than he was 
when Uncle Bunch, hearing of Emily’s latest fan- 
cy, sent her a half-dozen other old chairs, no two 
alike, some with lyre-shaped backs, and some with 
low and square ones, which, if they were not ex- 
actly Elizabethan, were yet of so antique a pat- 
tern that they caused her to relegate the luxuri- 
ously springed and cushioned seats of the parlor 
to another room in contempt, and give the new- 
comers the place of honor. Uncle Banch said if 
she liked the trash she was welcome, for he had 
been going to send them round to auction any- 
way, as he had just bought some stuffed and tuft- 
ed chairs that did not mock a weak back with their 
stiff uprightness. He gave her at the same time 
a singular old cracked oval glass, half an inch 
thick, in a broken frame. And so, the fever now 
having two victims instead of one, Mr. Frink set 
about carving a frame for it in sympathy with 
the shields and straps and decorations of the tall 
and narrow chair. It is true that he cut his 
thumb so badly he could not hold a pen for a 
week in his busiest season, and that he ampu- 
tated the tip of one finger without other surgi- 
cal aid than Mrs. Frink’s screams, but he suc- 
ceeded in producing an open-work frame of 
ill-proportioned, chunky Cupids upholding car- 
touches, and of buckles and leathers upholding 
them; and people who didn’t know what else 
to say about it said it was very unique. And so 
it was, 

One day at last Mrs. Frink, who had gotten 
into the way of prowling round proper to “old 
furniture” dealers, came across a low dark oaken 
settee with “claw-feet.” It was atreasure. She 
hadn’t any money; but her husband seemed to 
have grown reckless, disposed, in fact, after the 
custom of many husbands, to gratify his own 
whim at any cost, and she sent him to see it. 
He made it his prize; and when it came home, 
enriched with the embossed leather and gilding, 
and Mrs. Frink laid in one corner a round roll 
that she had nearly covered with coarse em- 
broidery in gold thread, and hung a long carmine- 
colored silk scarf, like a knight’s banneret, with 
a domestic fringe of tangled gold thread, over 
the upper arm, the effect was quite to her mind, 
although it had taken the best breadth of her 
summer silk and the price of the dyeing, and 
was a trifle stiff. “I hardly know what to put 
on the cabinet shelves,” she said. “They didn’t 
have much china in Elizabeth’s day—it was only 
beginning to come in. I might have a little; and 
some Italian pottery; and a pewter plate and 
tankard; and an East Indian god. But that 
won't half fill it.” 

“Have some Venetian glass.” 

“ How in the world am I going to get Venetian 
glass? It costs as much as diamonds.” 

“Oh, the glass-blowers will imitate some for 
you. The whole thing’s imitation, anyway. And 
for the remainder take curiosities. It was the 
time when Sir John Hawkins and Sir Francis 
Drake, and the rest of the pirates of the day, were 
bringing home the rare and strange—petrified sea- 
weeds, mossy corals, colored shells—” 

“ Well, I don’t suppose we need to be so very 
particular, anyway, with this carpet and that 
stove.” = 

“Why, what’s the matter with them ?” 

“They’re so out of keeping. A great Magee 
stove with that queenly chair standing beside it! 
We ought to have either an immense wide open 
chimney-place, with huge andirons and logs, or 
else the least little box of a grate, with tiles set 
all round it, and one high mantel-piece with an- 
other over it.” 

“Or we ought to have the purse of Fortunatus.” 

“T don’t suppose it need cost so very much. It 
would be easy enough to have a carpenter make 
the mantels—perhaps you could yourself: that 
mirror frame is such a success! And J could 
paint and burn the tiles.” As the king said, so 
was it done. 

Mr. Frink and a carpenter got up one shelf 
over another, with little pilasters broken in the 
middle by big balls crowned with acanthus leaves 
upside down, with arches and niches and inter- 
laced scrolls, and one scroll topping the whole 
and bearing a carved motto, And when all was 
done, he began to think he had missed his voca- 
tion, and ought to be a restorer of old buildings 
or a carver of new statues. “I declare,” said 
he, “an interest in such things does develop un- 
suspected talent. But you’re right: the carpet 
quarrels with all the rest, and so does the gas.” 
For they had just had the carpet nailed down 
again. 

“T can’t see what we'll do, then. They had 
rushes in Elizabeth’s reign, and of course we 
don’t want straw on the floor, like a street car.” 

“Everybody didn’t have rushes. And we 
needn’t be exact to a date. If the best chair is 
Elizabethan, the rest belong to a jumble of all 
eras—a good deal goes by her Majesty’s name 
that was long before and long after her. But as 
for straw rushes, we might have a straw mat- 
ting—” 

“We might have Persian mats. You know 
the Elizabethan ornament is taken from the 
Arabian.” 


“My dear, you are a woman of genius, But 





we can’t have Persian mats, and take our journey 
through the hills too.” 

“Then let us abandon the journey. This will 
give us more satisfaction in the long-run.” And 
so it happened. 

“Tt is all very harmonious and perfect, so far,” 
said Mr. Frink, who was now reading up on house- 
hold art in a furious way. “But we must hurry 
and dismiss the gas; we must have a corona with 
wax candles, and a pair of big silver candlesticks 
and some sconces on the mantel. Yes, your jars 
there are capital; Queen Bess herself had noth- 
ing so quite the thing. I’m looking for a table; 
but I think you'll have to take the old ironing ta- 
ble from the kitchen, and work a large cloth in 
Persian designs and drape it to the floor. Will 
it take long ?” 

“Not if I cut out the designs in colored flan- 
nels, and stitch them on with the machine. But 
what are we going to do about the window ?” 
And Mrs. Frink looked ruefully at one great win- 
dow, which had always been an eye-sore to her, but 
which now, she said, might be made a blessing, if 
it could be properly “treated.” The parlor had 
been the result of utilizing a small one-storied 
wing, the “shop” of the former occupants, before 
Mr. Frink bought the house and gave it a bay- 
window and modern roof and improvements ; but, 
as it had a disagreeable outlook on two sides, its 
windows had been closed, and light had been in- 
troduced by making nearly the whole of the fourth 
side of glass, “Tapestries are out of the ques- 
tion, of course,” she said; “and so is velvet, and 
so is leather; and anything we could get would 
be ridiculous over this modern glass, _We ought 
to have diamond-shaped panes set in lead.” 

“We will have them,” said Mr. Frink. “I’m 
in for it now, and I won’t spoil a horn to make a 
spoon. This window looks into the garden, where 
it will make no difference from the outside. I'll 
have a new window put in, a casement, to open 
with doors. See if I don’t! We should have to 
take up the carpet anyway to stain the floor, too, 
if we got rugs. So we'll tote out the things 
again; and while the carpenters are here we 
might as well have a wainscot or a high dado 
built.” 

“How heavenly!” cried Mrs. Frink, clasping 
her hands. “Higher than our heads? And a 
cornice over that? And then it will take only a 
very few rolls of some thick dark velvet paper, 
with an obscure pattern, between the dado and 
the cornice. Oh, what a man you are, Wirt, for 
ideas! And J have an idea for the curtains.” 

So the things were all hustled out of the room, 
and the workmen were hustled in ; and Mrs. Frink 
filled the interim of her abandoned summer jour- 
ney by quilting, with the aid of her machine, a 
quantity of damassé silk that Uncle Bunch had 
given her for a new suit upon dark cotton flannel, 
following the pattern as well as she could with 
coarse red and yellow sewing silks. And then 
she had her curtains, to be suspended on rods 
and swept aside from the multitude of little 
leaded and lozenged window-panes. 

At length the room was completed, the cur- 
tains giving it a sombre light—fortunately for 
the hideous old family portraits that she had rub- 
bished from the garrets of all her relatives, with- 
out too much questioning as to the degree of the 
originals’ connection—the books with thick clasps 
were on the heavily draped table, the cabinet 
and the mantel-shelves were filled, and a little 
fire spat and sparkled in the little grate. “It 
couldn’t be better with our means,” said Mr. 
Frink, rubbing his hands. “ And as it is, I have 
spent all we had laid up for the last three years. 
But I was determined to indulge your wishes, my 
love.” 

“And the most beautiful thing about it all, 
Wirt dear, is the mutual interest we have taken, 
and the harmony in which we have worked to- 
gether.” 

It was really quite a quaint and picturesque 
room that they had contrived, with its fantastic 
outlines, its glooms and its gildings, its ornaments 
and tiles and portidres, and its ceiling frescoed in 
cells. But Mrs. Frink felt that she ought to wear 
a very high ruff in it, and did her best to do so, as 
far as crépe lisse would allow her, and sighed 
that her husband could not wear doublet and 
hose, and did wear glasses. She could not help 
sighing, too, to think their name was Frink. 
“There’s nothing Elizabethan, or Jacobean, or 
anything else, in that,” she murmured. She half 
said as much, in a thoughtless moment, to her 
husband, feeling secure through recent indul- 
gence. But to her surprise he tartly answered 
that it was a name without a stain, and for his 
part he wouldn’t change it for Tudor or Plantage- 
net, and there was such a thing as running mat- 
ters into the ground! 

He was not in a very good humor, perhaps, for 
he had just learned of an enterprise he could 
have entered with his three years’ savings and 
trebled his money, if he had not already spent it, 
and the glaziers’ and carpenters’ bills had that 
day come in, and were twice what he had expect- 
ed them to be. Besides, the excitement was over, 
the thing was done, and not so well done as the 
Veazies’, anyway, for theirs was a whole house; 
he missed his summer relaxation that he had al- 
ways had; he feared that the unwonted expendi- 
ture of money might have become a habit with 
his wife ; the neighbors were not quite so ecstatic 
as he had thought they would be; and Uncle 
Bunch, from whom he had expectations, had ask- 
ed him if he was turning his house into a fancy 
shop, if he thought that was the right way to 
spend money, and if the nineteenth century wasn’t 
good enough for him, that he must needs go back 
to the sixteenth and seventeenth. 

Mr, Frink had, nevertheless, a good deal of 
pleasure in glancing into the room every day when 
he came home, and in the late warm autumn days 
he sometimes took a nap on the oaken settee, 
liking to wake and find the soft sombre shadows 
and odd shapes about him. But when the chilly 
early twilights came, the room had altogether too 





many shadows in it, and he began to feel it fu- 
nereal ; all the candles in creation could not light 
up that wainscot; it was singular his wife left 
him so much alone in the place; those horribly 
painted old family portraits glared down on him 
like ghouls. When he lifted the portidre, and 
went out into the cheap, light, unpretentious mod- 
ern hall, the contrast made him very uncomfort- 
able; he could hardly have told you why, yet he 
began to feel as if somebody might have some- 
thing to say concerning bad taste and affectation. 

It hadn’t occurred to Mr. Frink before, but cer- 
tainly the light furnished by the windows of to- 
day was very much superior to that of those of 
Queen Bess’s day, he growlingly remarked, on try- 
ing to read his paper; and as for wax candles, 
unless one could afford a hundred every night, 
which he couldn’t, gas, after all, knew what it 
was about much better. Moreover, as if it hap- 
pened purposely, they hadn’t been having fires 
for more than a fortnight when he developed an 
influenza that would have sent him to bed if he 
hadn’t been too angry to give up to it, and he 
woke up one evening after dinner, in one of Uncle 
Bunch’s chairs, his legs as stiff with rheumatic 
pain as the chair itself. “It’s perfectly impossi- 
ble, Emily,” he cried, as his wife came into the 
room, “ to warm your feet at this confounded lit- 
tle kickshaw of a grate. Heavens! how the air 
plays about that portiére! These things were 
never meant for our climate. And as for this 
grate, I don’t know why I was ever such a fool 
as to let you have it set—” 

“Let me have it set!” replied his wife. “I 
should like to know whose suggestion it was. Me, 
indeed !” 

“Tt was your suggestion,” said Mr. Frink, calm 
yet in his sense of right. 

“Tt was yours.” 

“Tt was your suggestion,” reiterated the hus- 
band. 

“ How can you say such a thing, Mr. Frink? I 


“T'll leave it to any twelve,” excitedly. 

“T don’t know how any twelve are going to 
know anything about it,” sarcastically. “ Per- 
haps you didn’t suggest the wax candles, and the 
wainscot, and the—” 

“ Oh, well, let it rest. I suggested everything. 
And I was a dumb fool for doing it. I quilted 
those tomfooleries of curtains. I sent you to 
look at the settee. In fact, it was I that bought 
the Elizabethan chair in the first place!” And all 
at once that chair went spinning so indignantly 
across the room that Mrs. Frink clapped her hands 
upon her eyes. But it was no angry apparition of 
wrath of three hundred years ago—it was only 
Mr. Frink’s foot that had impelled it, and had 
hurt itself by doing so. “No matter who is re- 
sponsible,” cried Mr. Frink, “we were a pair 
of fools together, and have come to the legitimate 
end of a craze that began with selling my clothes, 
and winds up with ruining my health. What 
with poor lights, poor warmth, and poor seats, 
there isn’t a spark of comfort init. I don’t won- 
der Queen Elizabeth died on a heap of cushions 
on the floor; she’d have died anyway if she’d 
had to sit in one of these chairs.” 

“T suppose that poor lady has to answer for 
all our sins,” was the tart commentary. 

Mr. Frink tried to go on quietly. Vain effort. 
“T can’t imagine why we never saw it before, or 
what we have been thinking of,” he continued. 
“But with all the rest of our house simple and 
cheap and plain, there’s a glaring and incongruous 
absurdity in this that is enough to set the whole 
town laughing at us. I’m ashamed of it. I’m 
ashamed of myself; I’m ashamed of you. I’m 
ashamed— Pshaw! I sha’n’t use the room any 
more, if you do; and unless you want a practical 
divorce, Mrs. Frink”—growing more and more ex- 
asperated that his wife didn’t reply—“ we'll in- 
habit the dining-room for the future; and if I 
can’t sit there, I'll go and sit in the lobby of the 
Weenona House—I suppose I ought to call it 
loggia. Why don’t you answerme? Why don’t 
you say what you think about it? Do you realize 
that, all in order that the Veazies.shouldn’t outdo 
us in playing the fool, all in order to do something 
we didn’t know how to do, and hadn’t the means 
to do, we’ve lost a delightful excursion, we’ve 
spent three years’ savings, we’ve got furious colds 
that may be our deaths, and we've got no end of 
rows in prospect, for of course you won’t give in— 
I never knew you to yet—” 

To Mr. Frink’s consternation, his wife was laugh- 
ing. “I don’t know,” said she. “I never did 
care much about anything but the one chair. I 
thought it was you that were caring, and I want- 
ed you to be pleased.” 

“ Me to be pleased!” 

“ And I'd just as lief use the other room, for I 
couldn’t have such a thing as a rocking-chair in 
this with any regard to the unities, and I should 
die without a rocking-chair. I never use the 
place when you’re away.” 

Mr. Frink looked at his wife in dismay a min- 
ute, as if he were half afraid it was not his wife 
after all. “ And you’re not going to ask me,” he 
began, “ to buy Axminsters and Sévres and buhl 
and ormolu for that room ?” 

“ What in the world would you buy them with ? 
The idea of a man whose wife has to practice 
small economies—” 

“ And you have no ultimate design, to further 
which you are going to buy more cheap flour, 
and—” 

“T don’t know but I may. I shall if I please. 
So!” And then Mrs. Frink laughed again, and 
Mr. Frink laughed too; and it always seemed to 
them that the great head carved on the Eliza- 
bethan chair solemnly winked and laughed with 
them. And if anybody wants to purchase a room 
furnished on the supposed plans of three hun- 
dred years ago, the wing containing Mrs. Frink’s 
little adaptation of the Tudor can be sawed off 
and removed just as it is. And I shouldn’t won- 
der if the Veazies took it, with the Elizabethan 
chair thrown in. 
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the ornaments in the corner figures are worked partly 
with blue and bronze and partly with maize and blue 
silk. For the leaf figures in the corner of the design, 
which are worked in diagonal button-hole stitch, use 
rose silk in two shades, and edge them with chain stitch- 
ing of yellow-brown silk. For the net-like design 
stretch coral red filling silk on the foundation, and 
fasten the intersecting points with stitches of réséda 
silk, For the radiated figures in the corners and for 


Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turse monograms are worked in satin, tent, and 
knotted stitch with white or colored embroidery cotton. 


Children’s Collars, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue collar Fig. 1 is made of needle-work insertion 
seven-eighths of an inch wide, and is edged all around 
with a pleated needle-work border an inch wide. 
Strips of batiste a quarter of an inch wide, embroid- 
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Lapy’s Drawers. 
For description see next Pattern-sheet number. 
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Fig. 1.—Lamp Mat.—Appiica- 

F_ TION, Pornt DE BovLoGNE, AND 

Port Russe Emprorery. 
[See Fig. 2.] 








GENTLEMAN’S DRAWERS. 
For description see next Pattern-sheet number. 
ered in knotted stitch with 
white cotton, are stitched 
on the joining seams. 

The collar Fig. 2 is 
made. of twelve pieces of 
embroidered insertion 
each an inch and three- 
quarters long and an inch 
wide, and of eleven pieces 
of batiste of the same 
length and three-quarters 
of an inch wide, Having 
set these together for the 
foundation, pleat the lat- 
ter at the top to a width 
of ten inches, and lay each 
batiste strip in a pleat a 


the serpentine lines use 
golden yellow and coral red 
silk, and work the knotted 
stitches with réséda silk. 
The double-scalloped figures 
are covered with maize silk, 
over which blue silk is 
stretched in diagonal lines, 
and are edged with olive 
silk. The leaflets are work- 
ed in diagonal button-hole 
stitch with coral red silk in 
two shades, and are edged 
with chain stitching of yel- 
low-brown silk. Worsted 
and silk tassels are sewed 
on the edge as shown by 


Fig. 1—Mustin Bustie. Fig. 1. 


[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Suppl. 





Fig. 2.—Mustin Bustiz. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For description sce Suppl. 






Fig. 1.—Cump’s CoLar. 
Fig. 2.—Cutp’s CoLuar. 
quarter of an inch deep 
at the bottom. Edge 


(Ga MA eee 7 Sooms Lady’s Crochet Gimp 
the collar on the W ise d Bi AP y a, r/ . oe = & A) Breakfast Cap 
front and bottom , \y wun J ' ‘ . wk 7 See illustration on 
are - side- Y ; . 3 " 3 é , °Y double page. 
pleated nee- Tus cap is 
dle-work 


worked with 
blue saddler’s 
silk and _ gold 
thread in crochet 
gimp, which is joined 
in ordinary crochet-work 
with similar silk. The 
edge of the net-shaped crown 
is bordered with a brim com- 
posed of two rows of gimp, finish- 


border an 
inch and a 
quarter wide, 
headed with a 
strip of batiste a 
quarter of an inch 
wide, which is embroid- 





ered in 
knotted 
stitch - with 

white — cotton. 
The neck of the 

collar is finished 
with a binding three- 
eighths of an inch wide. 























sides with a 
round of chain 

stitch scallops. 
The brim is run 
with a blue ribbon, 

the ends of which are 
tied in a bow behind. In 
front the cap is trimmed with 
a bow of wide blue silk ribbon. 
For the crown, for which Fig. 65, 
Supplement, gives one-half the pat- 
tern, work first the requisite num- 
ber of pieces of gimp, alternately 
one with gold thread, the other with 
silk. The manner of working the 
gimp was shown on page 564, Bazar 






























Lamp Mat.— * sar 

tion, Point de Boulogne, 

and Point Russe Embroid- 
ery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts lamp mat is made of a piece 
of réséda cloth thirteen inches square, 
ornamented with an application of 
gendarme blue cloth, which is cut as No. 36, Vol: XIIL, but instead of 
shown by Fig. 2,and fastened on the the wooden fork use a metal fork, 
foundation in point de Boulogne. Fig. 2.—Empromery ror Lamp the prongs of which are an inch 
For the straight lines use filling silk Mar, Fig. 1. and three-quarters apart. Join the 
of a darker shade of gendarme blue, pieces of gimp each with one round, 
for the border of the corner figures use silk of the same | as follows: + With 1 se. (single crochet) catch to- 
color in a lighter shade, and define the serpentine lines | gether the next 4 loops on one side of a piece of gimp 
on the upper edge with bronze silk and on the under | worked with blue silk, turning these loops once all at 
edge with maize silk, and the double lines with old-gold- | the same time, 3 ch. (chain stitch), with 1 sc. catch 
colored silk. The double lines are filled with rose silk, | together the next 4 loops of the gimp of gold thread, 
fastened with eross seams of dark olive silk. The | having first turned these loops once, 3 ch., and repeat 







































Fig. 1.—Batisrs Comprya Sacqus. small we ped prs in chain stitch with rose ae from *. Having composed the aie in py Fig. 2.—Bartiste Compina Sacqve. 
For description t Pattern-sheet in two shades and with olive silk; with the latter shade | ner, work for the brim two pieces of gimp with blue roy pattern and description see Supplemen 
nomber. Wee, is also worked the point Russe inside of the points, while silk, each thirty inches long, join them with gold . No. X., Figs 3342. * 
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Liven Kircnen Apron.—(For pattern and descrip. see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 13-15.) 


thread in the man- 
ner before de- 
scribed, and edge 
them on both sides 
with one round, as 
follows: Always 
alternately 1 se. on 
the next loop, 3 ch. 
Close the finished 
brim in a_ ring. 
For the connecting 
round of the crown 
with the brim al- 
ways alternately 
with 1 se. catch 
together the next 
4 loops on the edge 
of the crown, turn- 
ing them once, and 
crochet 1 sc. on a 
vein on the wrong 
side of the row of 
stitches forming 
the middle of the 
nearest piece of 
gimp, but it must 
be observed that 
the crown should 
be slightly fulled 
in from * to * 
on the pattern, Fig. 
65, Supplement. 


Hair-pin 
Cushion. 
Tus cushion is 
made on a round 
box without lid, 
and measuring 
three inches in di- 
ameter and two 
inches in height. 
Cover the rim with 
blue satin, fill the 
box with woollen 
ravellings so that 
a raised cushion is 
formed, and cov- 
er this with two 
pieces knit plain 
with white Shet- 
land wool. Next 
fasten thereon a 
small _pincushion 
covered with blue 
satin, and edged 
all around with 
blue silk cord as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. The rim 
of the box is trim- 
med with two ruf- 
fles of blue. sat- 
in ribbon  seven- 
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CHEMISETTE FOR SQUARE-NECKED 


DressEs, 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror 
CHILD FROM 2 TO 4 
YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Grrw’s Scnoot WARDROBE. 
Hanpxercuier Surr.—[See Fig. 4.] 
Wirn Cor Paper Patrern. 
Price 25 Cents. 

For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—Dress For 
Gir. rrom 4 To 6 
YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Ginw’s Sonoot Warprose (HANDKERCHIEF 
Suit, Exneuisn Coat, anp Apron Over-Sxrrt) ror 
Gren From 7 ro 15 Years oryp.—(For Handker- 
chief Suit, see Fig. 2.).—Wita Cut Parer Patrern. 
Price 26 Cents.—[{For pattern of Coat and Over- 
Skirt and description see Suppl., No, L, Figs. 1-12.] 
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Fig. 5.—Svrr ror 
Boy rrom 7 To 9 
YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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Prax anp Pram Casumere Dress.—[For description see Supplement.) 


eighths of an inch 
wide and pinked 
lambrequin points 
of white cloth as 
shown by the il- 


lustration. The 
lambrequins are 
embroidered in 
chain stitch with 
red and blue silk 
and in herring 
bone stitch with 
olive silk. Blue 


silk tassels are 
set between the 
points. 


Chemisette for 
Square - necked 
Dresses. 

Tuis chemisette 
of white mull is 
closed in the back 
with buttons and 
button-holes. The 
front of the chem 
isette is laid in a 
box pleat in the 
middle, and trim 
med with scarfs as 
seen in the illus- 
tration. The seam 
made by setting on 
the scarfs is cover- 
ed with lace inser- 
tion three-quarters 
of an inch wide, 
which is run with 


black velvet rib- 
bon. The searfs 
consist each of a 
piece of fi rured 
white tulle. thir- 
phot = 
teen inches wide 


and twenty - two 
inches long, edged 
with Breton lace 
two inches and a 
half wide, and tied 
as shown by the 
The 
neck is trimmed 
with a ruche of 
point d’esprit lace. 


illustration, 


Monogram. 
See illustration on 
double page. 

THIS monogram 
is worked in sat- 
in and tent stitch 
with fine white or 
colored embroidery 
cotton. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. 8. M.—Bunting, camel’s-hair, or lady’s cloth of 
the red-tan shade of your silk will be pretty to com- 
bine with it. If you can not get this, get figured fou- 
lard, or else brocaded silk. 

Mas. E. P. R.—Use black satin, Surah, or velvet with 
your chiné silk. 

Gunevieve.—Read about hair-dressing in the New 
York Fashions of Bazar No, 38, Vol. XILL, and arrange 
your hair in the style called @ Anglaise. 

Moruze.—We do not think it would be “a good 
idea” to have holes bored in your boy’s ears because 
you are fond of dressing him like a girl. 

J. W. C.—Read about Jersey jackets in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 82, Vol. XIII. We have not the 
pattern of them. They are woven, and you buy them 
ready-made at many of the furnishing houses. Mo- 
distes, however, have changed the original model, and 
make them to order with darts in front. 

Equestrienne.—A handsome cloth English riding- 
habit will cost you from $75 to $100 if made by a fash- 
jonable tailor. 

M. E. W.—Hoops are not worn this summer. Lea- 
ther belts are worn with flannel and cloth dresses, or 
with calicoes, but ribbon belts with muslins, bunt- 
ing, etc. 

Fanoy -Wor«.—Directions for Holbein-work were 
given in Nos, 14 and 16, Vol. [X., of the Bazar, and 
point Russe was described in the correspondents’ col- 
umn of No. 45, Vol. VI. 

Pansy.—For the manner of transferring embroidery 
designs to colored materials, see Answers to Corre- 
spondents in Bazar No. 8, Vol. XI. 

Hanxret.—Any of the fancy stores advertised in the 
Bazar will send you Bordeaux silk flosa. 

Mas. M. E. B.—A lady should sit firmly in the sad- 
die, and keep an erect yet easy position. 

Roxsury.—White linen hem-stitched and ruffled 
pillow-shams are most liked, yet those of muslin over 
blue silesia are used sometimes to match other draper- 
ies in the room. 

Exitz.—The Pilgrimage Suit, llustrated in Bazar 
No. 36, Vol. XIII, is the pattern for a travelling suit 
for autumn. Read about it in the New York Fash- 
ions of that paper. 

Mary Anne B.—We can not reprint poems that have 
already appeared in our columns. You can obtain the 
book you mention through any bookseller. 

Mrs. M. A. L.—We do not furnish addresses in this 
column. 

Miss L.—A border of plaid or of plush will be more 
stylish at the bottom of your polonaise than a pleat- 
ing. Many rows of machine stitching above a hem 
will also be pretty. 

J. M. T.—We can furnish a cut paper pattern of the 
English Riding-Habit. It will cost 25 cents. 

Rooxy Mount.—Use the Pilgrimage Suit pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 86, Vol. XIIL., for your cloth 
dress ; the Round Shirred Waist seen in Bazar No. 
88, Vol. XTIL, will be a good model for a second dress ; 
for the third, have a coat-basque and trimmed round 
skirt. 

An Op Sussorrer.—Colored embroidery on black 
silk is little used at present, but all gay trimmings are 
abort to be revived, as borders for the coat and apron, 
also on the flounce at the foot of the skirt. 

Mas. H. E. A.—The pattern of the Short Suit with 
Train Buttoned On, illustrated in Bazar No, 16, Vol. 
XIIL, is the best model for a black silk dress that 
must be worn on all occasions. 

Mts. T. 8.—Use jet fringe instead of lace for your 
black silk dress. Jet passementerie will be worn dur- 
ing the fall and winter. 

Kestan.—Combinations of two materials will be 
worn through the winter. 

Reoina.—The cloth should be cut so that its pile can 
be smoothed downward, or “ with the grain.” 

A. B. C.—Your black silk suit will answer as it is 
until the latest autumn fashions are received. 

A Kansas Sussoniser.—We do not furnish addresses, 
but the houses quoted at the end of the article on fash- 
ions will fill your orders. 

Constant Reaper.—We have said repeatedly that 
we do not recommend depilatories, but that the best 
information on such matters will be found in the book 
called The Ugly Girl Papers, which will be sent you by 
Harper & Brothers, by mail, postage paid, on receipt 
of $1. 

Lansine Reaper.—You gave no name by which we 
can address you. Velvet skirts will be worn, also 
those of plush, and especially striped plush like that 
described in New York Fashions of Bazar No, 35, Vol. 
XII. It is too early to decide whether you should 
use satin, or Surah, or brocaded velvet for your hand- 
some reception dress. 





DIABETES CURED. 

Dear Sirs,—It has been some time since I 
wrote you in regard to how father was getting 
along. So I thought I would write you to-day. 
I am happy to say that he is entirely well, has 
been cured with less than three botiles of “Con- 
stitution Water.” Since he has been taking the 
“Constitution Water,” we have heard of a good 
many cases of diabetes in this city. One lady 
especially has it very bad. When we first heard 
of her she was down in bed with it. She bought 
one bottle of “Constitution Water,” and, after 
taking a few doses, was able to sit up. Send me 
as many circulars as you can for the enclosed 
stamps. There are a great many persons that 
want them. Yours very truly, Jno. L. Surru. 

ZANBSVILLE, Onto, Nov, 7, 1878. 

To Messrs. Morgan & Auten, New York. 


“Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the oe liver, Spey and bladder 
that has ever been . — It ie not a spring water, 
but ap jon b i physician. For female 
o- jaints and ch ldhood onion as ity. For 

y all Druggists. Depot 59 John 8t., N. Y.—(Com.] 











“NO WORDS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE,” 
writes a lady in Michigan, who is using the Compound- 
Oxygen Treatment, “can express the gratitude I feel 
for benefit I have received and the hope I have of 
soonest tolerable health It will be ten y 
a, 5 , Since I was taken sick, and the men 
agony alone has indescribable. J have two little 
rls who have never seen me walk, * * * I think I shall 
ye able to walk alone after a time: I have been so 
hungry this summer that I have scarcely been able to 
wait for meals. * * * Every one remarks upon the im- 
rovement in my jew ager and I am putting on 
jlesh oe. My bowels, which have been constipated 
all nay life, and terribly so since my sickness, are now 
better than I have ever known them to be.” Our Trea- 
tise on Compound Oxygen, its nature and action, and 
full information for use, sent free. Drs. Sranxey & 
Pacer, 1109 and 1111 Girard St., Phila, Pa—{Com.]} 





Tur Manet priced and most simple Baking Powder 
made is Hanford’s None Such, made at per Say N.Y. 
It is said no chemist has been able to find anything in 
it but the finest Soda and pure Cream Tartar.—[Com.] 





Horsrorn’s Acid Phosphate makes a delightful 
and healthy drink with water and sugar only.— 
[Com.] 





To give life, growth, and beauty to your hair, use 
Mra. 8. A. Allen's World’s Hair Restorer. Every Drag- 
gist sells it.—(Com.] 


AD VERTISE M LEN'LS. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
wot makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
Can be eaten by Ly a without fear of 

The ne ils 


resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 
Roya. Baxine Powper Co., ‘New York. 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, address 

Miss 


MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA, 


BREAKFAST. 

Y a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 

which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application ‘of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided our breakfast tables with a delicately-flavored 
poe which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to dis- 
ease. Hundreds of subtle are floating around 
us, — to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves wa fortified with pure blood and a properly- 
nourished frame.” —Civil vil Rervice Gazette. 

Sold only in tins, 3 pound and pound, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & ¢. Homeopathic Chemists, 
ndon. 





Also, Epps’ Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 





FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the THRETH, hard- 
ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO= 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 








14-STOP Creeeaetiead 
SUB BASS = and pare te 


anos, $125 and upward, cal on mye 
free. Address DANIEL F. BEATTY > Washington, N. 


BARLOW’ [power masn awe 


INDIGO BLUE, oP 





D.8 WILT ER, Prop., 
283 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 











HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, only relia- 
ble in the world. 
The grandest assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
for retaining or producing the loveliness of youth, 
Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty $1 00 per box. 
Veloutine, in 3 shades, at 50c. and $1 00 per box. 


The new Cosmetic Mask (patented), with Cos- 
metics complete, $2 00. 


La Bellogene Face Powder, 8 shades, 25c. 
per box. 

Indelible Vegetable ** Lip» and ** Face? 
Rouge, $1 00 and $1 50 per Bottle. 


** Aurora, for producing golden blonde hair, 
$1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. -” . 


Undesirable shades of hair transformed into de- 
sired shades. 


‘* Diapholine,°® the new discovery to stain or 
dye hair a handsome drab, ashes of roses or mouse 
color, $2 00 per Bottle. 

Competent artists, to attend ladies free of charge. 


An exquisite and grand assortment of Real Tor- 
toise - Shell Geode, by Italian, French, and 
American artists, below manufacturers’ prices. 


An immense assortment of the finest 
Human Haltr Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

All the latest Parisian Novelties in Invisible 
Fronts, Switches, Coiffures, Curls, &c. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Finest assortment of Gray Hair in the country. All 


} shades properly matched at reasonable prices. 


COMBINGS made up handsomer and cheaper 


than by any other house. 


Don’t fail to send for our New Catalogue, “ How to 
be Beautiful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country free of ome, 
or C.0.D., with privilege of ont If not 
approved, can be returned at m expense, 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 





etiere is the Acme of Perfection for 
itor 








DR. ScoTT’s ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH. 


“Gents: Ihave never 
before given a testimo- 
nial, but am willing to en- 
courage the use of an honest 
remedy. I am so pleased with 
your Hair Brush that I deem it my 
duty to write you recommending it 
most cordially. My hair, about a year 
since, commenced falling out, and I was rap- 
idly becoming bald; but since using the Brush 
a thick growth of hair has made its appearance, quite 


equal to that which I had previous to its falling out. I 
have tried other remedies, but with no success. After this re- : 
markable result I purchased one for my wife, who has been a great suf- 
ferer from headache, and she finds it a prompt and infallible remedy. 
















9 Goodwin St., Bradford, England, Dec. 19th, 1878. 
“My Aunt writes me they are the greatest blessing to her, as in all cases they relieve her at once. 


is growing rapidly, the bald place being quite covered. I do think you ought to make these things known, for the 
benefit of others, as I am convinced it is the best Hair Renewer yét put before the public, Yourstruly, J.Jewert.” 





INVENTION, 


Which has won its way to Royal favor in England, been cordially endorsed by the Prince and Prin- 


of the American public, 


oe SHR: 





WY 


panies each Brush. 


cess of Wales, and written upon by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, is now broug! 


notice 


It cures by natural means, will always do good, never harm, and 
is a remedy lasting for many years. It should be used daily in place of the ordinary con 
N Brush. The Brush Handle is made of a new odorless composition resembling ebony ; 
G@ combination of substances PRODUCING A PERMANENT ELECTRIC VOLTAIC 
CURRENT WHICH ACTS IMMEDIATELY UPON THE HAIR GLANDS AND 
FOLLICLES. This power can always be tested by a silver compass which accom- 


It Is IS WARRANTED TO 





A, Bridgman, D.D.” 


“Over 1,300,000 in use, an honest remedy, worthy of all praise.” — British Medical Index. 


Round Lake Camp-Meeting Grounds, Saratoga Co., N. Y., June 8th, 1880. 
“Your Brush is certainly a remarkable cure. I am highly pleased with it. Its effect is most wonderful, and you may be 
sure I shall recommend it heartily among my friends. It is also a splendid Hair Brush, well worth the money, and will 


Rev. J. D. Roezrs, Superintendent.” 


last me for years. 


(From Aturn Pranocz & Co., Waoresare Devaaists.) 
“The effect was really astounding, removing the pain after a few minutes. As far as real value, they are worth a Guinea each.” 





Remember that this 
is NOT a “metallic” 
wire brush, but made 
of PURE BRISTLES. 




















Over 7000 similar Testimonials can be seen at our office. 


WE WILL SEND IT, 


4 


My hair 


Bristol, England, Feb., 1879. 


IT NEVER FAILS to PRODUCE 
A RAPID GROWTH of HAIR 


ON BALD HEADS, WHERE THE 
GLANDS and FOLLICLES ARE NOT 
TOTALLY DESTROYED. 


Proprietors: The Pall Mal! Electric Association 
of London. New York Branch: 842 Broadway. 





London, Jan. 4th, 1879. 
“The Hon. Mrs. Locke deems it a pleas- 
ure and duty to state that they have 
never failed in her case,and many 
other cures have come under 
ay her observation. She also 
aq finds them most bene- 
ficial for the hair, 
it being greatly 
improved by 
” 

(2) their use, 


<A 























LASTING 


A BEAUTIFUL BRUSH, ror ‘Yeats. 


union dis Poe, POStPaid, on receipt of $8 OO; "erm, sw eyes 


Or request your nearest Druggist or Fancy Store to obtain one for you, pa us. 


MONEY RETURNED IF NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


As soon as you receive the Brush, if not well satisfied with your 


By Post, at our expense, 


write us, and we will return the money. What can be fairer? 


pee This Lo retin will not knowingly publish any humbug; and I have placed a Brush in the hands of Mayor Cooper and Postmaster James, of New York, as a guarantee 
my good fai 





em Remittances should be made payable to GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. Agents wanted in every town. 
They can be made in checks, drafts, post-office orders, or currency in registered or non-registered letters. It costs only ten cents to register a letter. 
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TWO lot ie, 


“Bhrichs’ Fashion Quarterly” Free to subscribers 
to any of 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Subscribers remitting their subscriptions to the 
Bazan, Weexty, or Montaxy, through our Agency, 
will be entitled to have 


Eihrichs’ Fashion Quarterly 


Sent to any address, for one year, 


FREE OF CHARGE. 


This is, without exception, the most liberal offer 
ever made by any publisher. 

The FASHION QUARTERLY is recog- 
nized by the press throughout the country as THE 
AUTHORITY on 


Fashions, Styles, and Prices, 


The Fall Number, now ready, is full from end to 
end of valuable information adapted to the season. 
Address 


EHRICH BROS, 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 


ALLAN'S ANTI-FA 


vAReLS y 



















& 

ree oom a 
Yat Lady:>—* How am I to get throngh ?” 
Consort -—* Take Anti-fat as I ao 
Als ANTI-FAT (trade-mark, “ Anti-fat,” i 
istered) is the celebrated REMEDY for CORPU- 
LENCY. Jt is purely vegetable, being a compound 
concentrated fluid-extract of sea lichens, and is re 
fectly harmless. No particular change of diet required. 
Will reduce a fat person from 2 lbs. to 51bs. a week. It 
acts upon the fe in the stomach, preventing fits con- 
version into fat. “Corpulency is not only a disease of 
itself, but the harbinger of others,” wrote ~ crates 
two thousand years ago, and what was true then is no 
less so to-day. 

Allan’s Anti-fat is endorsed by those eminent in the 
medical profession. THOMAS FAIRBANK, M. D., of 
Windsor, pargeon to her Majesty the Queen, referring 
to ANTI-FAT in the “British Medical Journal,” of 
June 7th, 1879, says: “I gave some of this extract 
(Facus Vesiculosus) to a very corpulent lady, who in 
three months lost three stones in weight without any 
change of diet. Since then I have frequently given it 
forreducing weight depending on the accumiulation of 
atpeee tissuc, and have never found it to fail. I may 
state that a patient who has been lately taking it as an 
anti-fat, and who always suffered very much from rheu- 
matic pains abont the body, has been entirely free from 
such trouble while she has been taking the extract, a 
fact which she quite independently noted.” 

Prattville, Ala., July 20th, 1873.—BOTANIC MEDICINE 
Co., Buffalo, N. ¥.: Gent —About three months 
ago, I commenced using your Anti-fat, at which time 
my weight was 219 pounds. B following your direc- 
tions carefully, | have succeeded in reducing my weight 
to 158 pounds. This is all very satisfactory atid pleas- 
ant; but just previous to commencing the use of your 
medicine, I had purchased two suits of fine clothes at a 
high price, and find, to my dismay, that they are en- 
tirely uscless to me now. hen I put one of the coats 
on, iny friends tell me it looks like a coffee-sack ona 
bean-pole, and when I put the pants on—well, descrip- 
tion fails) My object in writing is to ascertain whether 
you have not, in connection with your medicine busi- 
hess, an establishment where your patrons, similarly 
situated, conld exchange these useless garments for 
others that would fit. 1 think 7 ought to have some- 
thing of the kind, as it would be an inducement for 
Many to use the Anti-fat, who now object to using it, 
in consequence of the loss they would sustain in throw- 
ing aside valuable garments. Just turn this matter over 
in your mind. A “Clothing Exchange” is what you 
want in connection with your Anti-fat business. 

Yours truly, GEORGE BOYD. 
THE ABOVE CONFIRMED. 


some One who has actually taken Poe medicine. So 
interviewing Mr. 
rattville. He informs me that he 


ands in four months, 
ours truly, COL. HOUSTON RUCKER, 


Hundreds of letters similar to the above have been 
received by the Botanic Medicine Company, confirming 
their statements reiative to the efficacy of Allan’s Anti- 
fat in cases of Obesity. Send stamp for pamphlet. 

Address BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Buffalo, N. Y., or 
Great Russell-street Buildings, London, W. ©., Eng. 


SHOPPING 


Done for Ladies and Gentlemen. Commissions executed 
with promptness, judgment, and taste. Unexception- 
able references. Circulars and information furnished 
on applicationto Miss MARIA RITTER, 
Box 39, Station D, N. Y. City, 


EN WW ATONE 















=) a 
TCH CO..PITTSBURGH. PA- 


20 Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10c., 
postpaid. G.I, REED & CO., Nassau, N. ¥. 





Cc ete., sent C. O. D. 
Write for to 
teas r Catalogue to STAN 











$1.25 a Year. 
‘os sentient 
Trip, 3 mon‘ 
A LARGE 16-PAGH 
Ulusteated Journal, 
Devoted to Floral and Household Topica. 
The newest Music with each No, 
—Send for Premium List to— 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 
Box 2456. 4 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Send 3c. for Specimen Copy of 





“Fret Sawyer’s 
Monthly.” Apams & Brsnop, 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 













iss0 JONES 1840 


CHOICE FALL GOODS. 
85 Departments at Popular Prices. 











SUITS AND CLOAKS. /AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. Q-V-O_ SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 0 GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. QO COCROCKERY. 
SILKS. =O” O CHINA. 
° JONES °*% 

i.” = 
| Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 


%, JONES 


AND 
i Nimeteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 











SHOES. 0 LACES, 
CARPETS. ~ 3 o” Giovzs. 
UPHOLSTERY Oo HOSIERY. 
rurnirorz. “g A O°  MILLinmry. 
DOMESTICS, V Gane? FoRNsitno Q’ps. 





Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished, 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE SEA-SHORE COTTAGE 


At Atlanticville, near Long Branch, will 
open June 21st. It is for Working Girls and Teachers, 
The charge for two weeks is Nine Dollars, including 
the fare both ways; or, for one week, Five Dollars. 
Application to be made at the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
No. 7 East 15th Street, N. Y. 








‘ANDQONVENIE 
MACHINE IN Us! 








CHAMPLIN’S 
LIQUID PEARL 


An unequalled toilet preparation. Restores, preserves, 
and beautifies the complexion. Used and endorsed by 
Mrs. Scott Siddons, Clara Louisa Kellogg. Lotta, Janau- 
schek, and hundreds of others. Con’ nothing that 
will injure the most delicate skin. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 50 cents per bottle. Beware of imitations. 
CHAMPLIN & CO., Propr’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HOPE*: DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


ERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum, 
Always in position, but invisible to others. A!|/ 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. We 
refer to those them. Send for descriptive circular. 

Address s IN GARMORE & ’ 
8. W. Sth & Hace Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


H1ARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...........$4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year.. +. 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year.... seseseee 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harrere’s MaGazineg,.... 


Harrver’s Wrexty....... \ one FO vecccceses $10 00 
Harrver’s Bazar 














Harrer’s WEEKLY... 





Harren’s Bazar.. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Young People with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num. 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post- Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Feanxiin Squans, New York, 





“HOW to MAKE LACE” (Copyright) 


250 Illustrations, with handsome LACE PATTERN. 
Samples and Illustrated Catalogue, 50c. 


LACE PATTERNS. 


Book of over 300 beautiful d of COLLARS, 
CUFFS, NECKTIES, FICHUS, &., 2c. 
a@ Extra Supplement ready. -@&@ : 


ARRASENE, 


A new and beautiful material for Artistic Embroidery. 
How to work it. Also, Crewel and Plain 
and Fancy Embroidery, with Llustrations, 
25c. complete. 


DARNED Net and Point Applique. 


Book of full-sized Patterns, 25c. 


HONITON AND POINT LACE, 


All the materials for making the same, of the best 
quality. ARRASENE and Arrasene Floral Mats, 
worked on Darras Cloth, 50c. 


Mme.GURNEY & CO., 6 East 14th St., N.Y. 
aay” 3c, for Samples and Price-List. <@a 





NY PERSON 


BEAUTIFUL SOFT WHITE HAND 
‘S_ 


PA 


cos 


0 








BENTLEY BROS. (from 48 & 50 Walker St.) 


Have removed to the handsome new store 


No, 856 Broadway, near 14th St. 
THE LADIES WILL REJOICE to hear of this change, 
which renders it convenient as well as profitable to 
examine our splendid stock of Decorative Needlework 
and Novelties in Embroidery and Fancy Work. 








NESS 
CURED 


NOTICE! — 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut “a Patterus, known 
as “‘ Harper’s Bazar Patterns.” e furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


Cures KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, URIN- 
ARY DISEASES, Female Weaknesses, 
epee lan ESS CONSTIPA- 


j» by causing action of the organs and 




















GREAT WESTERN Se N_WORKS, 
: wa RT: ' a 


Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Rides, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent c. 0. d. for examination a, 


50 CARDS, no2 alike, Gold Motto, Lace, Lily, &c., 
name on, 10c. E. D. Gruseet, P. M. Higganum,Ct. 











oa. ASSERS WANTED by 
A. GIBBS, 158 State St., Chicago. Ill., Mann- 
facturer,Jobberand Retail Dealerin N.E.& Turkish 


PATTERNS in colors on Burlaps, Sample 
18x37 in., hook, directions, &c., sent post- 
paid. on receiptof 55c. Catalogue free. 


i New Style Cards, Lithographed in bright colors, 10c. 
60 Ag’ts Samples, 10c. Conn.Card Co., Northford,Ct. 


GE'S 
per ' 


50 Chromo,Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name,10c. 
40 all Chromos,i0c. Star Print’g Co., Northford,Ct. 


§ 5 5 66 Agents? zress per Week. Will 
rove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 
® G. Riveout & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 
oe PUSTAGHE AND WHISKERS. 
bald head or bare tace. Forces 


heavy Mustache 
from 2 to 4 weeks and never faile. 20. = 








For infants & invalids, 
Used in Hospitals, by Matrons, Physi- 








by druggists. 35 
WOOLRICH & CO. on every label. 














Pe aa a 
apg OF 





PERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS. Just out, 
avery Merge ENA of New Patterns. Send for 
Circulars, A, ARD, Designer, 401 Canal St., N.Y. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
OT OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. Four Centuries 
of English Letters. Selections from the Correspond- 
ence of One Hundred and Fifty Writers from the 
Period of the Paston Letters to the Present Day. 
Edited and Arranged by W. Barriste Sooonszs. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 2 


BROWNING’S MODERN’ FRANCE, 
France, 1814-1879. By Oscar Brownina. 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

IIL. 

POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. 
By Surupow Amos, M.A., Barrister-at-Law; late 
Professor of Jurisprudence in University College, 
London. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

IV. 

THOMAS MOORE, THE POET. His Life and 
Works. By Anprew James Sxmineron, 16mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


Modern 
32mo, 


Vv. ' 

REPUBLICAN OR DEMOCRAT? A Retrospect, 

with its Lesson for the Citizen of 1880. 32mo, Pa- 
per, 15 ceuts ; Cloth, 30 cents. 


Vi. 

JUDGE AND JURY. A Popular Explanation of 
Leading Topics in the Law of the Land. By Ban- 
JAMIN VaUGHAN ABsBorr. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Vil. 


LIFE OF JAMES A. GARFIELD, Republican Can- 
didate for President of the United States. By Ep- 
munp Kisxe. Illustrated. 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 

VIL. 

MY COLLEGE DAYS. By Rosrert Tomes. 16mo, 

Cloth, $1 00. Ix 


SAMUEL LOVER. A Biographical Sketch. With 
Selections from his Writings and Correspondence. 
By Anprew James Symineron. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cts. 


xX. 
THE NATIONAL BANKS. By H. W. Ricuarpson, 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
XI. 
LIFE SKETCHES OF MACAULAY. By Cuartes 
Avams, D.D. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts. 
XII. 
AMERICAN MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY 
LAW; or, the Common Law of Deliberative Assem- 
blies. me vagy on | arranged for the Use of the 


Parliamentarian and the Novice. By Grorar T. 

Fise. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents; Leather Tucks, $1 00. 
XII. 

THE CONGREGATIONALISM OF THE LAST 

THREE HUNDRED YEARS, as Seen in its Liter- 

ature: with Special Reference to certain Recondite, 


Neglected, or Disputed Passages. With a_Biblio- 
= Appendix. By Henry Marryn Dexrer. 
arge Svo, 1082 pages, Cloth, $6 00. 
XIV. 

A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. A His- 
tory of Classical Greek Literature. By the Rev. 
J. P. Manarry, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, Aa- 
thor of “Social Life in Greece.” 2 vols., 12mo, 
Cloth, $4 00, 

XV. 


DR. BUSHNELL’S LIFE. Life and Letters of Horace 
Bushnell. With Two Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00, 
XVI. 

GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE. The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwanp 
Gipson. With Notes, by Dean Miiman, M. Guizor, 
and Dr. Witiiam Situ. From New Electrotype 
Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels and 
Uncut Edges, in a box, $12 00. (Uniform with the 
New and Popular Library Editions of Hume, Ma- 
caulay, Motley, and Hildreth which have been re- 
cently published.) xv 


OR. MUHLENBERG'S LIFE. Life and Work of 
Dr. Muhlenberg. By Anne Ayres. With Two Por- 
traits on Steel. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

XVIIL 

A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. A Sketch of the 
Life, Character, and Methods of Work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Lesson Committee. By 
H. Cray Trumsuis, Editor of the “Sunday-School 
Times.” With a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


White Wings: A Yachting Romance. By Wintiam 
Braox. Illustrated by W. Smatu. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. Also, a Cheap Edition, without Dlustrations, 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. 





Pride and Prejudice. By Janz Austex. 15 cents, 
Clear Shining after Rain. “By C.G. Hamiuron. 15 cts, 
George Bailey. By Oxrven Oxpnov. $1 00. 

Cross Purposes. By Crotnta Finptay. 10 cents, 


Cape Cod and All Along Shore: Stories. By Cuartes 
Norpuorr. 15 cents. 


Hypatia. By Cuarues Kinestey. 15 cents. 
David Armstrong; or, Before the Dawn. 10 cents. 


Mary Anerley. By R. D. Brackmorg. $100. 4to, Pa- 
per, 15 cents. 


Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Motesworrn. 15 cents. 
The Duke’s Children. By Antuony Trotiore. 20 cts. 
Poet and Peer. By Hamitrox Aipé. 15 cents. 

The Pennant Family. By Axwe Beate. 15 cents. 
Mrs. Austin. By Manoaner Verzy. 25 cents. 
Reata: What's in a Name. By E. D.Gerarp. 15 cts. 
Clara Vaughan. By R. D, BLackaone. 15 cents. 





S@™ Harrer & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ta Hanrer’s Catratocue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


50 Elegant Cards. New Chromo,Shells,Gilt-Edge, &c., 
with name, 10c. G. A. Spaine, Northford, Ct. 


10 ASSORTED STAMPING PATTERNS, 
with book, $3. M. Benviox, 488 B’way, N. Y, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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FACETL®. 


A youne lady ate half a wedding cake, and then went 
to sleep to dream of her future husband. She awoke 
in the middle of the night in a dreadful state of alarm, 
and declared that she would rather remain single for 
$ thousand years than marry the man she saw in her 

ream. 
_—_ 


ON THE PLATFORM, BEFORE THE JOURNEY. 


He. “ For my part, [don’t see that it matters wheth- 
er a girl is well educated or not.” 
Sux. “‘Some men are not sufficiently well educated 
themselves to know the difference.” 
—- <> 


If five acres make one rood, how many onght it to 
take to make one mend One's manners ? 





THE 


“ What are the wild waves saying ?” isa pretty song, 
the proper accompaniment to which would surely be 
—Nep-tune. ; 

“NASTY LITTLE THING.” 


Exper Scsrer (tired). “ Do let's turn back, we are so 
far from home; thunder-storms are so frequent, too ; 
and you know how frightened I am of lightning.” 

Younerr Drrro-(not. tired; wants to go further). 
‘Come on, it’s fine enongh now. You needn't be 
frightened of lightning; it won’t touch you. You're 
not particularly attractive.” 


—_——_— 
Granvra. “ Now, Tommy, can you tell me where 
port comes from ?” 
‘Tommy. “ No, sir; but I know where it goes to.” 
(The question is not pressed. 





HEATED TERM—A SEASONABLE SKETCH.—Drawn by S. D. EHRHART. 


There is no difficulty now in recollecting. your part- 
ner’s name since the new monogram dresses Con come 
in, only, by-the-way, don’t you know, is it Smithson or 
Smith, or Brown or Brownjones ? 

—— ooo 


One ron Tanner.— Dr. Tanner, sir,” said a bluff 
English justice of the peace. “ If he were in this coun- 
try, 'a commit him for getting his livelihood without 
ostensible means of subsistence.” 


—————— 


“ALL THERE.” 


Cuerx (who has called to see the gas-meter). “Is yours 
a wet or a dry meter, madam ?” 
Youne Wire (who does not like to show ignorance). 





_ “ Well, it is rather damp, I'm afraid.” 


If twenty grains make one scruple, how many will 

it take to make one doubt? 
————_—_~.>-——_—— 

A teacher in a public school has been accustomed 
to require her pupils to say, ‘‘ The agape is an imagi- 
nary line passing around the earth,” etc. It never 
occurred to her that the boys and girls of her school 
had no idea what an imaginary line meant, until one 
day a visitor asked them how wide they thought the 
omens is. Some thought it was five thousand miles 
wide, others two thousand, and others said they could 
jump over it. The visitor then asked how they thought 
ships got over it. One pupil said he thought the crews 
got out and drew them over, and another said he had 

that a canal had been dug through it. 

“ What is the name of the canal 2?” was asked, 

“The Suez Canal,” was the answer, 





